






The Year in Brief 


Fiscal Year Ended 

(Dollar Amounts In Millions, 

May 25, 

May 27, 


Except Per Share Data) 

1980 

1979 

Change 

Sales 

$4,170.3 

3,745.0 

+ 11.4% 

Net earnings 

$ 170.0 

147.0 

+ 15.6% 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

Earnings per common share and common 

4.1% 

3.9% 


share equivalent 

$ 3.37 

2.92 

+ 15.4% 

Dividends per common share 

$ 1.28 

1.12 

+ 14.3% 

Stockholders equity 

$1,020.7 

916.2 

+ 11.4% 

Return on average stockholders equity 

17.6% 

17.0% 


Gross capital expenditures 

$ 196.5 

154.1 

+27.5% 

Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 18-31. 


General Mills: 

Moving Into the 80s 

General Mills continues its 
pursuit of growth and 
service as it moves forward 
into the decade of the 80s. 
Operating in five major 
business areas—Consumer 
Foods; Restaurants; Creative 


Products (crafts, games and 
toys); Fashion and Specialty 
Retailing—the company 
maintains its strategy of 
balanced diversification 
through the marketing of 
consumer goods and 
services as well as its 
commitment to quality. In the 
years ahead, the 


ever-evolving environment 
promises many opportunities 
for General Mills to compete, 
not just with dollars, but with 
ideas, and to better serve the 
needs and desires of families 
throughout the world. 


Sales* (in billions) 

5 Year Compound Growth Rate 13.5% 


Earnings* (in millions) 

5 Year Compound Growth Rate 18.7% 


Earnings per Share*t 

5 Year Compound Growth Rate 17.4% 


Dividends per Share 

5 Year Compound Growth Rate 17.0% 


$4.17 $170.0 $3.37 
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* From Continuing Operations 
t Includes Common Share Equivalents 
















To Our Shareholders 
and Employees: 


General Mills began the 
decade of the 1980's with a 
strong broad-based perform¬ 
ance. In fiscal 1980, sales 
increased 11.4 percent and 
reached $4.17 billion. Earn¬ 
ings grew 15.6 percent to 
$170 million. Earnings per 
share of $3.37 represent a 
gain of 15.4 percent over the 
$2.92 achieved in fiscal 1979. 
Dividends per share totaled 
$1.28, a gain of 14.3 percent. 
All of these figures represent 
new records. 

Fiscal 1980 results reflect 
continued broad strength 
from General Mills' balanced 
diversification and our 
successful efforts to improve 
productivity. These factors 
enabled your company to 
withstand the effects of a 
slowing economy and a $9.8 
million, or 25 percent, in¬ 
crease in interest expense. 

Over the past two decades, 
the management of General 
Mills has endeavored to 
build an "all-weather" 
growth company. The 
strength and vitality of our 
balanced consumer strate¬ 
gies have enabled your 
company to go through diffi¬ 
cult times with excellent total 
results. Fiscal 1980 is the 14th 
successive year of sales in¬ 
crease, the 18th consecutive 
year of gain in earnings be¬ 
fore extraordinary items and 
the 16th successive year of 
increase in dividends paid 
per share. The 15.4 percent 
increase in earnings per 
share exceeds the 13.6 per¬ 
cent compound annual rate 
of gain for the last 10 years 
and the 14.2 percent rate of 
gain for the entire 18 consec¬ 
utive years of earnings 
growth, as reported. Return 
on average shareholders' 
equity, at 17.6 percent, was 
also at a record level. 


During fiscal 1980, major 
internal growth efforts were 
supported with record ex¬ 
penditures for media adver¬ 
tising, research and devel¬ 
opment and fixed assets. 
Advertising expenditures in¬ 
creased 12.8 percent to 
$213.1 million. Research and 
development investments 
grew 19.0 percent to $44.4 
million. Gross expenditures 
for plant and equipment of 
$196.5 million represent an 
increase of 27.5 percent. 

As the charts on the opposite 
page and the operating 
highlights that follow show, 
emphasis on internal devel¬ 
opment within our five major 
industry areas—Consumer 
Foods; Restaurants; Creative 
Products; Fashions; Spe¬ 
cialty Retailing and Other 
consumer products—has en¬ 
abled the company to 
achieve strong growth dur¬ 
ing the past five years, the 
greatest period of growth in 
General Mills' history. 

While acknowledging these 
achievements, we recognize 
that the severe inflation of 
recent years distorts the re¬ 
ported financial results of a 
business. In a period when 
domestic inflation averaged 
8.5 percent annually, as 
measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, we are pleased 
that General Mills' earnings, 
earnings per share and divi¬ 
dends have each grown at a 
compound annual rate at 
least double the rate of infla¬ 
tion. 

Recognizing the likelihood of 
continuing inflation, in 1975, 
General Mills elected to 
adopt UFO (last-in, first-out) 
inventory accounting for a 
substantial portion of its do¬ 
mestic inventories. This ac¬ 
tion minimized the reporting 
of inventory profits that result 
from FIFO (first-in, first-out) 
accounting in a period of 
general inflation and saved 
substantial cash. Today, we 
remain one of the few major 
food companies to have a 
substantial percentage of in¬ 
ventories accounted for in 
this conservative manner. 
Over 61 percent of our do¬ 
mestic, non-grain invento¬ 
ries were on LIFO at year- 


end. As the 10-year financial 
summary on pages 32-33 in¬ 
dicates, reported cumulative 
operating earnings have 
been reduced by $60.3 mil¬ 
lion in the years since 1975, 
including $13.8 million (14 
cents per share) in fiscal 
1980, down from $17.2 million 
(17 cents per share) in fiscal 
1979. Since UFO charges 
vary with the impact of infla¬ 
tion on inventories, and may 
have a positive or negative 
impact in any given year, 
comparative earnings 
should be judged on both a 
pre-UFO and after-UFO 
basis. 

Operating Highlights 

Each of General Mills' five 
major industry groups con¬ 
tributed to growth in both 
sales and operating profits 
(pretax earnings before un¬ 
allocated corporate ex¬ 
penses). The corporate sales 
gain reflects the disposition 
of English snacks and our 
travel businesses plus the 
closing of the Kimberly 
women's apparel operation. 
Excluding these businesses, 
which accounted for sales of 
$128.7 million last year but 
none in fiscal 1980, the sales 
gain was 15.3 percent. Be¬ 
tween fiscal 1979 and 1980, 
total operating profits grew 
19.1 percent to $394.9 million. 
In the five years since 1975, 
they increased at a com¬ 
pound rate of 15.2 percent. In 
fiscal 1980, General Mills' op¬ 
erations achieved unit vol¬ 
ume gains of approximately 
3 percent. 

Consumer Foods. Consumer 
Foods, the largest industry 
group at General Mills, con¬ 
tributed 53.2 percent of fiscal 
1980 corporate sales and 
53.3 percent of total operat¬ 
ing profits. Since fiscal 1975, 
the compound rate of gain 
for sales and operating earn¬ 
ings was 7.9 percent and 9.7 
percent, respectively. 

In Fiscal 1980, sales in¬ 
creased 7.6 percent and 
reached $2,219 billion. Oper¬ 
ating profits grew 9.0 per¬ 
cent to $210.5 million. Ex¬ 


cluding fiscal 1979 results for 
discontinued English snack 
operations ($97.2 million 
sales and $7.6 million oper¬ 
ating profits last year but 
none this year), the gains in 
sales and earnings were 12.9 
percent and 13.4 percent 
respectively. 

Most of our established prod¬ 
uct categories contributed to 
the sales and earnings im¬ 
provement. Major programs 
to increase volume through 
new product efforts and 
market expansion led to unit 
volume gains of 3.4 percent 
by domestic package foods, 
including an 8 percent gain 
by ready-to-eat cereals. This 
was achieved despite 
growth in the package foods 
markets in which we com¬ 
pete of less than 1 percent. 
Therefore, we again had ex¬ 
cellent share of market 
gains. 

Our strength in dry package 
categories plus growing par¬ 
ticipation in newer food 
areas such as frozen, refrig¬ 
erated and produce should 
give us the potential to con¬ 
tinue to outperform the total 
food-at-home market. 

Restaurants. Fiscal 1980 was 
a particularly good year for 
General Mills' restaurant 
activities. Restaurants' sales 
grew 20.5 percent to $525.7 
million. Operating profits in¬ 
creased 27.2 percent to $54.2 
million. Our Red Lobster 
Inns specialty seafood res¬ 
taurants made important 
contributions to this sales 
and earnings progress. Red 
Lobster benefited from a 
strong focus on productivity, 
the remodeling of 160 restau¬ 
rants, 34 of which were also 
expanded, and mild winter 
weather. Restaurant results 
also reflect the addition of 43 
new York Steak Houses, Red 
Lobster Inns and Casa Gal¬ 
lardo restaurants. Return on 
average year-end identifi¬ 
able assets reached a record 
22.3 percent, among the best 
in the restaurant industry in 
this most important measure 
of success. In the five year 
period since fiscal 1975, our 
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restaurant activities have 
achieved strong gains, grow¬ 
ing at a compound annual 
rate of 35.9 percent in sales 
and 29.1 percent in operating 
earnings while expanding 
from 134 units to 379 com¬ 
pany-operated restaurants 
at fiscal 1980 year-end. 

Creative Products. The 

company's craft, game and 
toy operations experienced a 
difficult year of operations, 
particularly in Europe, but 
still gained in sales and 
earnings. Sales increased 
10.8 percent to $647.0 million. 
This reflects a more than 
doubling in sales of elec¬ 
tronic toys and games, con¬ 
tinued gains by STAR WARS 
toys, which exceeded $100 
million in sales for a second 
successive year, and 
strength by established 
products. Operating profits 
grew 7.9 percent to $60.1 mil¬ 
lion. Strong gains were 
achieved by Parker Brothers 
and Lili-Ledy in Mexico. Fis¬ 
cal 1979 figures included an 
$8.9 million pretax loss asso¬ 
ciated with the voluntary re¬ 
call of Riviton construction 
toys. Despite the fiscal 1980 
performance, our Creative 
Products Group has achieved 
a compound annual growth 
rate of 17.7 percent in sales 
and 16.2 percent in operat¬ 
ing earnings for the past 
five years. 

Fashion. Results of our fash¬ 
ion activities rebounded 
strongly from depressed fis¬ 
cal 1979 performance. Sales 
grew 17.2 percent to $422.5 
million. Operating profits ad¬ 
vanced 115.3 percent to a 
record $43.7 million. These 
results are due primarily to 
exceptional gains by Izod/ 
Lacoste alligator emblem 
bearing apparel for men, 
women and children. Monet 
costume jewelry had an¬ 
other successful year. While 
Ship 'n Shore again sus¬ 
tained losses, significant 
progress was made to put 
the company back on a 
sound basis. As a result of 
the strong fiscal 1980 recov¬ 
ery in Fashion, the five-year 
compound annual rate of 
gain in sales and operating 
profits is a healthy 21.9 per¬ 
cent and 21.5 percent re¬ 
spectively. 


Specialty Retailing. Sales of 
Specialty Retailing and 
Other consumer products 
grew 18.1 percent to $356.3 
million, helped by the addi¬ 
tion of 26 new retail stores 
and strong gains by Penn¬ 
sylvania House furniture 
lines. Operating profits grew 
more rapidly, 34.0 percent, to 
$26.4 million; this reflects 
gains by several operations 
despite a slowing retail cli¬ 
mate in the final months of 
the fiscal year. Our aggres¬ 
sive expansion of recent 
years has brought the five- 
year compound annual 
growth rate in sales to 22.0 
percent with operating 
profits more than doubling 
in the past four years, in¬ 
creasing at a 60.2 percent 
annual rate from the de¬ 
pressed fiscal 1975 level. 

Management/Board 

Changes 

Since publication of the last 
Annual Report, we have 
made several key changes in 
corporate management. 

Donald F. Swanson, Senior 
Executive Vice President, a 
Director and member of the 
Management Policy Com¬ 
mittee, assumed responsibil¬ 
ity for our company's restau¬ 
rant and consumer non-food 
activities. F. Caleb Blodgett, 
Executive Vice President, 
Consumer Foods, was 
named a member of the 
Management Policy Com¬ 
mittee. He will stand for elec¬ 
tion to the Board of Directors 
at the 1980 Annual Meeting. 

Mark H. Willes, formerly 
President of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, 
joined the company on July 
1, 1980, as Executive Vice 
President and Chief Finan¬ 
cial Officer. Willes was also 
named a member of the 
Management Policy Com¬ 
mittee. 

Jane Evans, who had joined 
General Mills earlier in the 
year as Vice President and 
Director of Marketing Plan¬ 
ning for Fashion Activities, 
was elected Group Vice 
President, Apparel. 


Thomas P. Nelson, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Control and Adminis¬ 
tration, Consumer Foods, 
was elected Vice President, 
Controller of General Mills. 
He succeeds Edward K. 
Smith, Senior Vice President, 
who retired May 1, 1980, 
upon completing a 43-year 
company career. 

We are proud to announce 
the election to the Board 
of Directors of two new mem¬ 
bers. They are Lewis W. 

Lehr, Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 
of 3M Company, and N. Bud 
Grossman, Chairman of 
the Board and President of 
Gelco Corporation and 
Chairman of the Board of 
Dyco Petroleum Corporation. 

Two long time directors and 
key members of corporate 
management have retired. 
James P. McFarland, who 
served as Chairman of the 
Board and President of Gen¬ 
eral Mills as a part of a dis¬ 
tinguished career that began 
in 1934, retired from the 
board in January, 1980, after 
more than 16 years as a 
member. J. Wilbur Feighner, 
formerly Executive Vice Pres¬ 
ident-Specialty Foods and 
Chairman of the Board, 

Tom's Foods, retired on July 1, 
1980, following 14 years as a 
board member. Kenneth N. 
Dayton, Chairman of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, Dayton 
Hudson Corporation, will re¬ 
tire effective September 1, 
1980; he has been a General 
Mills board member since 
1968. Mr. McFarland, Mr. 
Feighner and Mr. Dayton 
made major contributions to 
the company's management 
and the board's delibera¬ 
tions, and we are deeply 
grateful for their services. 

Strategy/Development 

General Mills' basic strategy 
continues to center on lead¬ 
ership in the marketing of 
consumer goods and serv¬ 
ices with emphasis on inter¬ 
nal growth within our cur¬ 
rent industry areas. An 
important element of our 
strategy is to maintain bal¬ 
ance in the overall makeup 
of the five business groups 
with no area, other than 
Consumer Foods, contribut¬ 
ing more than 25 percent of 


total sales. We wish to partic¬ 
ipate in multiple rather than 
single business segments 
within each industry area. 

We have supported this 
strategy with internal growth 
investments totaling $870 
million for new fixed assets 
and research and develop¬ 
ment over the past five 
years. Expenditures for new 
fixed assets, approximately 
80 percent of this total, have 
grown at an annual rate of 
about 15 percent for the past 
five years, accelerating to 
the 20 percent level during 
the last four years of this 
period. These, and growing 
research and development 
expenditures, which total 
$167.8 million, have resulted in 
22 percent of fiscal 1980 sales 
coming from products devel¬ 
oped internally and intro¬ 
duced within the last five 
years. In addition, we have 
redeployed $103 million of 
assets through divestiture of 
businesses, principally our 
specialty chemicals and 
English snack operations, 
while investing a like 
amount in acquisitions. 

Looking ahead over the next 
five years, the most signifi¬ 
cant broadening and expan¬ 
sion efforts will be directed 
toward Consumer Foods, 
Restaurants and Specialty 
Retailing, the latter to make 
it a more significant contrib¬ 
utor to General Mills' overall 
balance and growth. 

In fiscal 1981, fixed asset 
investments should increase 
15 to 17 percent to the $225 
to $230 million range. As in 
recent years, we will allocate 
the most significant portion 
to support the growth and vi¬ 
tality of our consumer foods 
and restaurant businesses— 
the company's two areas of 
highest return on investment. 
Approximately 35 percent of 
this amount is budgeted 
to Consumer Foods, primarily 
for equipment to expand 
capacity and improve pro¬ 
ductivity. Approximately 
30 percent will support the 
addition of 60 new restau¬ 
rants plus completion of the 
remodeling and expansion 
program at Red Lobster 
Inns. Fifteen percent will be 
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devoted to Creative Prod¬ 
ucts, principally tooling for 
new toys and games. The re¬ 
maining 20 percent will sup¬ 
port other consumer lines, 
including 45 new specialty 
retailing outlets, and corpo¬ 
rate items. The expenditures 
for fixed assets will be 
financed internally. 

A significant portion of our 
expenditures reflects our cor¬ 
porate commitment to help 
curb inflation. We continue 
to seek operating efficien¬ 
cies, increased productivity 
and technological advances 
as key elements of an ongo¬ 
ing anti-inflation program. 

An important element of 
General Mills' success has 
been our ability to identify 
small, high potential acquisi¬ 
tions which become internal 
growth vehicles. The com¬ 
pany expects to make sev¬ 
eral acquisitions in existing 
areas during fiscal 1981. This 
already includes the pur¬ 
chase of a toy company in 
Spain. We are near comple¬ 
tion of the acquisition of 
Darryl's restaurants, and are 
taking action to acquire 
Good Earth restaurants. Ad¬ 
ditional acquisitions are in 
the negotiation stage. 

Future Outlook/Goals 

General Mills moves into 
the decade of the 1980's with 
confidence. Although an 
uncertain economy and re¬ 
stricted consumer spending 
cloud the immediate future, 
we believe we are well 
positioned to continue our 
record of progress. 

General Mills' products have 
strong market positions in 
major business areas. We 
have opportunities for signifi¬ 
cant growth with new prod¬ 
ucts, developing operations 
and expansion of restaurant 
and specialty retailing con¬ 
cepts. Our strategies are 
clearly defined, our organi¬ 
zation sound and our finan¬ 
cial position strong. Through 
the past 18 years, our mix of 
businesses has demonstra¬ 
ted an ability to prosper in 
varying economic climates. 

Looking ahead, as consumer 
spending grows, sparked by 
economic recovery and an 


increasing number of fami¬ 
lies, many with two or more 
incomes, we expect demand 
for our products to continue 
to increase. Continued com¬ 
petitive innovation in our 
markets will be the key to 
this progress. 

For our shareholders, our 
objective will be to maximize 
the long-term return on their 
investment. This past year, 
we revised upward our goal 
for return on average share¬ 
holders' equity from a mini¬ 
mum 17 percent to 19 percent 
by fiscal 1984. We believe 
this goal is reasonable and 
attainable. From a perform¬ 
ance standpoint, it should 
place General Mills in the 
top quartile of major corpo¬ 
rations as measured by the 
Standard & Poor's 400 Indus¬ 
trial and other similar in¬ 
dices. This target will yield 
above-average growth in 
earnings per share and pro¬ 
vide the cash flow to finance 
most of our growth require¬ 
ments. Importantly to you, 
our stockholders, we plan to 
continue our policy of regu¬ 
lar dividend increases equal 
to the long-term rate of in¬ 
crease in earnings per 
share. 

As we enter fiscal 1981, it is 
impossible to predict the 
course of the economy and 
the precise results General 
Mills will attain. Retailers 
and consumers are both ex¬ 
ercising caution. Inflation 
continues to be a serious 
challenge. We nevertheless 
approach fiscal 1981 with 
confidence that we can con¬ 
tinue to have another year of 
record sales, earnings, earn¬ 
ings per share and divi¬ 
dends. Current trends indi¬ 
cate mixed results in the first 
quarter with strong gains in 
the second quarter, as 
spending for product intro¬ 
ductions and seasonal sales 
of some lines take effect. For 
fiscal 1981, we expect UFO 
charges to be much larger 
than in the previous year 
due to recent substantial in¬ 
creases in raw material 
prices. Underlying trends, 
however, indicate that good 
earnings gains should con¬ 
tinue to be achieved. Since 
UFO accounting also results 


in a deferral of income taxes 
which would otherwise be 
payable on the appreciation 
of inventory value, UFO al¬ 
lows us to conserve cash for 
the replenishment of inven¬ 
tories at higher costs. With 
the strength of our balanced 
diversification and our ag¬ 
gressive new product and 
expansion programs, we ex¬ 
pect to move toward our tar¬ 
get of sales in the $7 billion 
range in fiscal 1984. 


Ultimately, our success, 
as in past years, will depend 
upon the dedication of 
66,000 company employees. 
It is through their efforts, 
with the cooperation of our 
stockholders and suppliers, 
that we earn the support 
of our customers and con¬ 
sumers, whom we are in 
business to serve. 


e 



E. Robert Kinney 
Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 


H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

President and 

Chief Operating Officer 

August 15, 1980 




Sales increased 7.6 percent 
and reached $2,219 billion. 
Operating profits grew 9.0 
percent to $210.5 million. 
Excluding fiscal 1979 results 
of the discontinued English 
snack operations ($97.2 
million in sales and $7.6 mil¬ 
lion in operating profits 
last year but none this year), 
the gain in sales and oper¬ 
ating profits was 12.9 percent 
and 13.4 percent, respectively. 

Most established categories, 
including ready-to-eat 
cereals, snacks, family flour 
and a number of mix lines, 
contributed to the sales and 
earnings gain. Major pro¬ 
grams to increase volume 
through new product efforts 
and market expansion led 
to unit volume growth of 3.4 
percent by domestic package 
foods—five times the growth 
rate of markets in which 
the 


Consumer Foods 


Our plan is to achieve 
above-average growth by 
profitably growing in share 
of market in established 
categories , solidifying entries 
in newer areas and seeking 
entries in fast-growing new 
food segments. 

General Mills' most impor¬ 
tant business area, Consumer 
Foods, made excellent 
progress in fiscal 1980. New 
records were achieved in 
sales and earnings through 
strong share of market and 
new product performance. 


gains totaled well over one 
share point of the $2.4 billion 
ready-to-eat cereal market. 
Major contributors to these 
gains were the successful 
national introduction of three 
new cereal products since 
March, 1979, and the strength 
of many of the company's 
established brands. 


The success of Honey Nut 
Cheerios exemplified this ex¬ 
ceptional performance and 
the Big G cereal strategy of 
offering new products which 
emphasize good taste and 
nutritional benefits. Honey 
Nut Cheerios, flavored with 
honey and ground almonds, 


The domestic supermarket 
industry, General Mills' big¬ 
gest market, grew about 11 
percent in dollars, primarily 
due to inflation, with sales 
reaching an estimated $180 
billion the past year. 


Breakfast Products 


Fiscal 1980 was an outstand¬ 
ing year for Big G breakfast 
products. Sales, volume 
and share of market growth 
were at record levels. In a 
market that grew 1.6 percent 
in tonnage, unit volume 
of Big G cereals was up 8 
percent. Cumulative Big G 







ended its first year in national 
distribution as the largest 
single new product entry in 
the ready-to-eat cereal 
market in at least the last 20 
years. Despite the highly 
successful introduction of 
Honey Nut Cheerios, regular 
Cheerios remained the 
industry's leading brand in 
dollar sales. 

Body Buddies and Crispy 
Wheats 'n Raisins also 
received excellent consumer 
acceptance. Body Buddies, 
introduced in August, 1979, 
has 16 different vitamins and 
minerals—more than any 
other cereal. The product 
comes in two varieties, one 
flavored with brown sugar 
and honey, the other with 
natural fruit flavoring and no 
artificial color added. Crispy 
Wheats 'n Raisins, an all¬ 
family cereal, was expanded 
nationally in February, 

1980, following successful 
test market. It uniquely teams 
raisins with a cereal base 
other than bran and like its 
companion new products, is 
also flavored with honey. 

The Crispy Wheats 'n Raisins 
introduction is being sup¬ 
ported by the most aggressive 
marketing program in 
Big G history. 

Among established Big G 
brands, sales of Wheaties 
slipped as consumers were 
attracted to the company's 
new all-family brands. Total 
brand cereal, however, 
achieved an all-time record 
unit volume and the highest 
market share in seven years. 
Kix cereal volume was the 


highest in 20 years, stimulated 
by use of a consumer value 
bonus package which offered 
13 ounces of Kix for the price 
of nine ounces. The com¬ 
pany's major presweetened 
cereals—Trix, Cocoa Puffs, 
Lucky Charms and the 
Monster cereals—performed 
well in a category that 
experienced a slight decline 
in unit volume. In the face of 
direct new competitive 
pressure, Golden Grahams 
cereal achieved volume gains 
for the fifth consecutive year. 

As a part of the continuing 
effort to improve the consumer 
value of Big G cereals, 
larger sizes of Honey Nut 
Cheerios, Golden Grahams 
and Cocoa Puffs were 
introduced nationally. Trix, 
Cocoa Puffs and 
Buc* Wheats were 
reformulated with good 
consumer acceptance and 
introduced into test market. 

On a per-serving basis, 
ready-to-eat cereals are the 
most popular main breakfast 
item with consumers. There 
is much evidence that break¬ 
fast cereal products are 
ideally suited to meet future 
consumer needs. Increased 
consumer interest in diet and 
health, along with convenience 
and dollar value, are major 
current trends. The continued 
importance of these factors, 
plus the projected increase in 
child population through the 
1980's, should have a positive 
impact on cereal market 
growth. 

The specialty portable foods 
market exceeded $100 mil¬ 
lion in sales this past year 
and was up 7 percent in unit 
volume. This significant 
growth reflects the category's 
relatively small size, a con¬ 


tinuous flow of new products 
and strong product demand 
due to consumer life styles 
and interests. 

General Mills' major entry in 
the specialty portable foods 
market, Nature Valley granola 
bars, is the category leader. 
Introduced into national 
supermarket distribution in 
December, 1975, the product's 
market share has grown 
every year since. This past 
year, distribution of the prod¬ 
uct was expanded nationally 
into vending, drug and 
candy outlets. Fiscal 1980 
unit volume was up more 
than 13 percent. 

During the summer of 1980, a 
companion product, Nature 
Valley Granola Clusters, 
began national expansion 
following excellent test 
market performance. Like 
Nature Valley granola bars, 
the product is made of all 
natural ingredients, but has 
a chewy nugget center. 

Snack Products 

In the domestic snack market, 
Tom's had another fine sales 
and earnings year, with 
continued excellent consumer 
acceptance of its products. 
Records were set in the 
number of vending machines 
placed by Tom's distributors 
as well as in the number 
of new routes added. A stra¬ 
tegic plan was implemented 
to continue increasing the 
number of distributors and 
sales routes. 


The assets of Circus Time, a 
New England potato chip 
company, were acquired 
during the year to help ac¬ 
celerate geographic growth. 
Installation work is progress¬ 
ing on new Tom's potato chip 
plants in Perry, Florida and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

GoodMark Foods reported 
increased earnings over the 
prior year despite higher 
meat prices and soft industry 
volume trends for meat 
snacks. The past two years 
have seen dramatic in¬ 
creases in meat costs and 
the resultant need to offset 
higher costs with price ad¬ 
vances. The combination of 
price advances and reduced 
consumer discretionary 
spending adversely affected 
the growth of the meat snack 
industry during the year. 
However, new items plus 
growth of Slim Jim and Pem- 
mican jerky helped Good- 
Mark hold its meat snack 
market position. 

The traditional bubble gum 
market continued to suffer at 
the hands of major competi¬ 
tors' soft gums, with heavily 
financed new entries lead¬ 
ing the way. The Donruss 
Company countered with 
aggressive promotion, prod¬ 
uct quality improvements 
and revised pricing and of¬ 
ferings to hold market posi¬ 
tion and remain profitable. 







European food businesses 
registered a further signifi¬ 
cant gain in overall earn¬ 
ings, despite disappointing 
results in Holland. Biscuiterie 
Nantaise (BN) overcame the 
impact of a sluggish cookie 
market in France to record 
its best year ever. A high¬ 
light was the outstanding 
success in new snack prod¬ 
ucts which garnered leader¬ 
ship for BN in the fast-grow¬ 
ing extruded snack business. 
Smiths Belgium profited 
from a resumption of growth 
in the Belgian snack market. 
As with BN, there was sig¬ 
nificant new product success, 
and the year showed all-time 
high results. 

Market conditions in Holland 
were mixed—with chips 
buoyant, but extruded and 
fried snacks in decline, prob¬ 
ably a reaction to relative 
pricing trends in a time of 
economic uncertainty. In 
Austria, Zach again recorded 
satisfactory progress, main¬ 
taining its strong position in 
rusks and salt-sticks and fur¬ 
ther consolidating its major 
share of the snack business. 

Family Flour and Mixes 


tennial Year, Gold Medal 
flour continued as the market 
leader, accounting for over 
30 percent of industry volume. 
Gold Medal enjoyed good 
share growth and unit volume 
gains, up 4 percent in a 
market that was essentially 
even with the prior year. 

Despite increased competitive 
pressure, Bisquick baking 
mix maintained its strong posi¬ 
tion in the baking mix market 
and achieved record retail 
sales as it completed its 49th 
year. Volume reached an all- 
time high exceeding the 
prior year by almost 3 per¬ 
cent, up over 14 percent the 
past two years. 

Hamburger Helper dinner 
mixes enhanced share lead¬ 
ership position in the over 
$80 million add-to-meat 
package dinner mix market 
although volume declined 
modestly from prior year 
levels. Mug-O-Lunch, a line 
of hot instant lunch mix 
products, was below expec¬ 
tation due to a declining 
instant lunch market. Despite 
new competition, Mug-O- 
Lunch maintained its market 


share. New distribution 
through vending machines 
is being tested as an incre¬ 
mental growth vehicle. 

Betty Crocker specialty pota¬ 
toes achieved record volume 
for the fourth consecutive 
year, up 5 percent in unit 
volume. This line includes 
Scalloped, Hash Browns, Au 
Gratin, Sour Cream 'n Chive 
and Creamed varieties. Pri¬ 
marily due to the strength of 
the line's sales growth, the 
total specialty potato market 
segment grew to a record 
level. General Mills also 
maintained its leadership 
position in the total dehydra¬ 
ted potato market, despite a 
unit volume decline for Po¬ 
tato Buds, which competes 
in the weak instant mashed 
potato segment. 

The total dessert market 
grew 7 percent to $830 
million while unit volume 
was off slightly. The dessert 
market continues to be 
affected by consumer health 
concerns regarding calories 
and sugar and by price 
inflation primarily caused by 
large sugar cost increases. 



Gold Medal "kitchen-tested" 
flour is one of a handful of 
consumer products that have 
been sold for 100 years and is 
still the leader of a major 
grocery category. In its Cen¬ 
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Betty Crocker desserts 
recorded excellent gains in 
earnings and unit volume. 
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Strong volume growth came 
from SuperMoist layer cakes, 
up 14 percent, and Creamy 
Deluxe frostings, up 6 percent. 
Significantly, growth oc¬ 
curred in large and growing 
market segments where 
marketing efforts were con¬ 
centrated. Total dessert mar¬ 
ket share was increased, 
with share gains in most key 
segments. This growth was 
the result of maintaining su¬ 
perior quality product and 
packaging, combined with 
the new advertising theme, 
"You and Betty Crocker Can 
Bake Someone Happy," in 
support of all Betty Crocker 
dessert products. 

Frozen, Refrigerated and 
Other Items 

Gorton enjoyed another 
record year with sales of retail 
seafood products up 12 per¬ 
cent over the previous year. 
Gorton's share of the proc¬ 
essed seafood market grew 
to nearly 21 percent. New 
products continued to be 
important, with 60 percent 
of Gorton's retail volume 
accounted for by products 
introduced since fiscal 1976. 

During fiscal 1980, national 
expansion was completed 
for Gorton crunchy fish 
sticks and portions, batter- 
fried seafood kabobs and a 
line of fish sticks and por¬ 
tions with shrimp stuffing. 

In order to achieve signifi¬ 
cant efficiencies in plant 
utilization, the seafood 
processing plant in Brook 
Park, Ohio was closed at 
fiscal year-end. Production 
will be consolidated at the 
Gloucester Seafood Center 
and other existing plants. 

Saluto Corporation, a man¬ 
ufacturer of high quality 
frozen pizzas, recorded 
lower sales than in the pre¬ 
vious year due to increased 
competitive activity and a 
slowing market trend. 

While the total market for 
frozen pizza increased to 
$665 million, pound volume 
was slightly below the prior 
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year. Beginning this fall, 
Saluto will introduce an im¬ 
proved thin crust pizza line 
with a crispier, lighter crust. 
In addition, a new mid- 
priced line will be intro¬ 
duced, offering Saluto 
quality at a lower retail 
price. 

During fiscal 1980 Saluto 
frozen entrees were intro¬ 
duced into 80 percent of the 
United Sates.The frozen Ital¬ 
ian entree market increased 
to $200 million, up 20 per¬ 
cent over the prior year. New 
packaging, incorporating 
the "Chef Saluto" label, will 
be utilized for both pizza 
and Italian entrees, com¬ 
municating the high quality 
image of these products 
and giving the Saluto pizza 
and Italian entrees an 
integrated line look. 

During fiscal 1980, Yoplait 
yogurt experienced dramatic 
growth in the estimated 
$450 million refrigerated yo¬ 
gurt market as unit volume 
was more than double the 
previous year. Yoplait, an all 
natural French-style yogurt 
with a unique creamy tex¬ 
ture and real fruit pieces, 
rolled out into the important 
west coast market and 
achieved the brand leader¬ 
ship position in that market 
within six months. With fur¬ 
ther expansion into eastern 
and southeastern markets 
during the summer of 1980, 
Yoplait yogurt is now availa¬ 
ble in over 60 percent of the 
United States. 


General Mills' salad toppings 
had another excellent year as 
Bac*Os maintained its cate¬ 
gory leadership and achieved 
record volume for the third 
consecutive year. A larger 
size Bac*Os was introduced 
into one-third of the country 
and a pouch of restaurant- 
style salad bits, designed for 
the produce section, entered 
test market. In April, two 
new salad toppings, On*Yos 
and Nut*Os, were intro¬ 
duced nationally as com¬ 
panion products to Bac*Os. 

The broad and growing 
interest in salad consumption 
led General Mills to take 
steps to enter the $680 mil¬ 
lion specialty salad greens 
segment of the produce 
business. The first full-scale 
production facility, designed 
to utilize proprietary con¬ 
trolled environment technol¬ 
ogy developed at James 
Ford Bell Technical Center, is 
located in DeKalb, Illinois. 
Currently, this plant is being 
readied for commercial pro¬ 
duction. 

Canadian foods continued 
their strong performance in 
both earnings and market 
position. Betty Crocker 
layer cake mixes and Creamy 
Deluxe frostings were 
especially strong. In the 
breakfast area, Big G 
cereals grew 4 percent in a 
market which was up 1 per¬ 
cent. Lancia Bravo began its 
first month of the year in a 
strike situation but recovered 
market position in both pasta 
and sauces and delivered 
more volume than the pre¬ 
vious year. 


In Japan, where the company's 
products are sold under 
license by a leading Japanese 
food company, sales and 
earnings continued to grow. 
Since 1977, when a shaped 
potato chip was introduced 
as the first in a series of new 
snacks, cumulative sales of 
General Mills' products have 
exceeded $150 million. 

O-Cel-O, maker of commer¬ 
cial and consumer sponges, 
had lower results in fiscal 
1980, hindered by a 21- 
week labor strike. 

Commercial Foods 

Continued strong and wid¬ 
ening acceptance of flour- 
based mix and convenience 
food products by major 
national food service and 
distributor chains has made 
General Mills a leading 
supplier to the food service 
industry. In fiscal 1980, 

General Mills Food Service 
activity achieved record 
sales and earnings as mar¬ 
ket shares grew in many 
major categories. Increased 
new product activity, led by 
the successful entry of Big G 
bowl pack cereals to the 
nation's school breakfast 
feeding program, contrib¬ 
uted to the excellent volume 
growth. 

Bakery flour sales increased, 
reflecting wheat costs well 
above last year. Volume held 
at recent high annual levels 
as mill capacity utilization 
continued to outpace the in¬ 
dustry average. Earnings 
were very satisfactory and 


consistent with the improve¬ 
ments generated over the 
past several years. Com¬ 
modity merchandising oper¬ 
ations had an excellent year, 
despite uncertainties caused 
by the Russian grain em¬ 
bargo and transportation 
equipment shortages which 
lasted for much of the year. 
Export sales of bakery flour 
and package foods to world 
markets were at record levels. 

Latin American operations 
produced record sales, de¬ 
spite political unrest in Cen¬ 
tral America. The Nicara¬ 
guan flour mill operation, 
shut down for several 
months by civil war, was un¬ 
damaged and production 
has returned to former levels. 
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Restaurant Activities 


Our focus on mid-price 
family concepts continues to 
provide significant growth 
opportunities and important 
balance through the types 
of food and services offered. 

The market for meals eaten 
away from home grew an 
estimated 10 percent to $80 
billion in the period cor¬ 
responding to fiscal 1980, with 
much of this growth repre¬ 
senting inflation. Meals 
eaten away from home 
represent approximately 30 
percent of consumer 
expenditures for food. 

The General Mills 
Restaurant Group substan¬ 
tially outpaced restaurant 
industry performance and 
took important steps 
to ensure continuing rapid 


growth in the years ahead. 
Sales grew 20.5 percent 
and reached $525.7 million. 
Operating profits grew even 
more rapidly, increasing 
27.2 percent to $54.2 million. 
Both of the group's 
established concepts, Red 
Lobster Inns specialty 
seafood restaurants and 
York Steak House, 
contributed to this record 
performance which was 
aided by milder winter 
weather than experienced 
in recent years. As a result, 
pretax return on average 
year-end identifiable assets 
improved 1.6 percentage 
points from the previous 
year, reaching 22.3 percent. 
This places the company's 
restaurant activities near 
the top of the restaurant 
industry in this important 
performance measurement. 

Red Lobster Inns 

Red Lobster Inns, the 
country's largest full-service 
dinner house chain, with 
fiscal 1980 sales approaching 
$400 million, had an out¬ 


Casa Gallardo 


standing year, substantially 
exceeding both sales and 
earnings goals. This record 
performance is attributable 
to higher sales per unit, to 
an increase in the number 
of units and to improved 
cost control and labor 
productivity. Red Lobster 
generated an average unit 
sales increase of 12.4 
percent during the year. 
Sixteen new restaurants 
were opened, bringing the 
total to 260 units operating 
in 33 states. 

An extensive remodeling 
program, begun last fiscal 
year, was essentially 
completed. This program 
involved interior and 
exterior improvements, 
including upgraded 


carpeting and lounge areas, 
live plants and new wall 
treatments appropriate to a 
given restaurant's location. 
In addition, 34 high-volume 
units were expanded to 
more comfortably and 
profitably accommodate 
customer traffic during peak 
hours. Decor and capacity 
changes are designed to 










foods and preparation 
methods which appeal to 
consumers who prefer more 
fresh fruit, vegetables and 
whole grain baked goods 
than are available at most 
restaurants. Currently, Good 
Earth has 14 units open in 
four states. 

Substantial progress 
was reported by the shrimp 
aquaculture project in 
Honduras, Central America. 
Hatchery production 
continues to exceed goals. 
Pond production of the 
maturing shrimp is approach¬ 
ing target levels. 

Expansion plans for fiscal 
1981, excluding acquisitions, 
include the addition of 25-30 
Red Lobster, 20-25 York 
and 8-10 Casa Gallardo 
restaurants, bringing the 
total to approximately 450 
units by year-end. 


York Steak House 


provide customers with 
increased value, and are 
being communicated 
through a strong advertising 
program to both existing 
and prospective customers. 

York Steak House 

York Steak House generated 
the highest level of sales 
and earnings in its history. 
This was accomplished 
largely as a result of 
successfuly opening 26 new 
restaurants during the year, 
bringing the total number to 
116 units operating in 26 
states. 

Acquired three years ago, 
York features self-service 
restaurants offering budget- 
priced meals. With most 
units located in regional 
shopping malls in the 
northeastern, north central 
and midwestern United 
States, York was affected by 


10-Year Sales and Unit Growth 


the softening of mall traffic 
this past year. Despite this, 
York continues to lead all 
budget steak chains in per 
unit customer count, sales 
and earnings. In the past 
year, York has demonstrated 
its continued responsive¬ 
ness to shifts in customer 
demand through the 
addition of a few carefully 
selected non-beef entrees. 
These include a honey- 
glazed roasted chicken 
entree, a broiled seafood 
entree and two luncheon 
salads. As licenses can be 
obtained, menus are being 
supplemented with beer 
and wine. 


concepts that are in keeping 
with emerging trends and 
opportunities. 

A letter of intent has been 
signed to acquire the 
Darryl's restaurants. These 
high-volume restaurants 
specialize in all-family fare 
including ribs, ground beef 
and hearty sandwiches in a 
tum-of-the-century 
environment. Currently, 
Darryl's has 10 units open, 
all in the Southeast and 
mainly in the Carolinas. 
Consummation of this 
acquisition is anticipated 
prior to the end of the first 
quarter of fiscal 1981. 


The last quarter of this fiscal 
year saw the conclusion of 
three test concepts: Hannahan's 
self-service fish and beef 
restaurants; Fennimore's, a 
single unit coffee shop 
concept; and Betty Crocker 
Pie Shops. The group has 
increased its efforts to 
develop internally and/or 
acquire other restaurant 


Red Lobster Inns 


$525.7 379 Units 
$436.3 345 Units 
$354.9 312 Units 
$240.9 270 Units 


$180.7 181 Units 


_—J $113.6 134 Units 

74 $77.8 95 Units 

73 $54.6 67 Units 

72 $33.3 48 Units 

71 $13.5 32 Units 


New Concepts 

Casa Gallardo, a full- 
service restaurant offering 
authentic Mexican food 
and decor, was acquired in 
1979. Its first expansion unit 
was opened in 1980 with a 
total of five additional 
units planned by the end of 
calendar 1980. 


As this report is written, 
General Mills is taking steps 
to broaden its restaurant 
participation by taking ac¬ 
tion to acquire Good Earth 
restaurants. Good Earth fea¬ 
tures a special selection of 
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Creative Products 


Our world-wide leadership 
position is based upon a 
balance of solid established 
craft, game and toy lines 
plus exciting new products, 
the result of dynamic 
ongoing new product 
development programs. 

Fiscal 1980 results of General 
Mills craft, game and toy 
businesses reflect wide 
variations of world-wide 
operations. Sales increased 
10.8 percent to $647.0 million, 
led by a more than doubling 
of electronic games and toys 
sales, continued gains by 
STAR WARS items and the 
strength of many established 
products such as Parker 
Brothers' classic line of board 
games. Operating profits 
grew 7.9 percent to $60.1 
million led by strong gains at 
Parker Brothers and Lili- 
Ledy, a Mexican subsidiary. 
Losses in Europe, particularly 
France, reduced the total. 

Domestic Group 

Parker Brothers had an 
outstanding year, achieving 
new highs in sales and 
profits. Parker's performance 
was led by growth of the 
Merlin electronic game and 


a record volume year for 
Monopoly, the world's most 
popular board game. Suc¬ 
cessful introductions of the 
Mad Magazine game and 
Big Boggle word game, plus 
continued strength of the 
Nerf foam toy category and 
the entire Parker board 
game line, were also signifi¬ 
cant factors. 

Split Second and Bank Shot 
are two important new 
electronic games introduced 
for calendar 1980 that will 
help Parker solidify its 
position as one of the 
leaders in the field of hand¬ 
held electronic games. Can't 
Stop, a new family game; 
Skyro flying ring, a new 
outdoor toy; and the 
Strawberry Shortcake board 
game are all being well 
received. The combined 
strength of established lines 
and important new product 
introductions support 
continued growth 
expectations at Parker 
Brothers in fiscal 1981. 

Fiscal 1980 was the second 
most profitable year for 
Kenner though it did not 
match the extraordinary 
performance of the prior 
year. STAR WARS was 
Kenner's largest single 
category, but other 
established lines such as 


Play-Doh, dolls, Discovery 
Time pre-school lines and 
food toys helped bring 
moderate sales growth. For 
the new year, the 
Strawberry Shortcake line, 
new Play-Doh items and 
See Wees are receiving 
strong early consumer 
acceptance. Two electronic 
games, Red Line and Live 
Action Football, have been 
introduced. Given the 
success of the new movie, 
''The Empire Strikes Back," 
the STAR WARS line, with 
many items added, is 
expected to perform well. 

Fundimensions had a 
disappointing year as 
unsuccessful attempts to 
enter new product lines 


offset the strength of estab¬ 
lished craft and hobby cate¬ 
gories. Early results in MPC 
model kits, Lionel trains and 
Craft Master products 
relating to the Strawberry 
Shortcake concept, support 
the expectation of improved 
results in fiscal 1981. 

International Group 

Lili-Ledy in Mexico 
continued its outstanding 
progress and reported 
strong increases in sales 
and earnings. This trend 
is expected to continue in 
fiscal 1981. General Mills' 
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Canadian toy operations 
maintained their strong 
market leadership position. 
Performance by Toltoys in 
Australia and New Zealand 
exceeded last year. 

Following an extended 
period of growth, European 
toy markets declined in unit 
volume from prior year 
levels as wholesalers and 
retailers exercised great 
caution in setting inventory 
levels. In this market 
climate, budgeted sales 
volumes and expense levels 
proved excessive, 



particularly in France; this 
resulted in unsatisfactory 
margins and heavy 
inventory markdowns. 
Improved controls and new 
merchandising directions 
will contribute to better 
performance in fiscal 1981. In 
England, the consolidation 
of the company's three units 
into one division, Palitoy, 
was completed, with 
improved results. Early in 
fiscal 1981, the acquisition of 
PBP, S.A., a Spanish toy 
company that is already a 
producer and marketer of 
key Parker and Kenner 
products, was completed. 

Outlook 

The future for the $10 billion 
world-wide toy market, and 
General Mills' participation 
in that market, continues to 
be promising. Contributing 
to this outlook are an 


expected increase in the 
number of births, higher 
family incomes and 
significant market expansion 
potential due to growing 
new product development 
capabilities of the industry. 

General Mills' world-wide 
market leadership, the 
strongest new product 
development program plus 
solid proprietary position 
with many staple craft, 
game and toy items, places 
its Creative Products Group 
in a particularly good 
position to achieve strong 
future growth. 

The latest Toy Manufacturers 
of America statistics show a 
strong upswing in market 
share for General Mills' 
companies in the first half 


of 1980, following a slight 
decline in calendar 1979. 
Important new category 
introductions are responsible 
for this resurgence. Early 
trade and consumer 
response to the Strawberry 
Shortcake lines and other 
new products have been 
excellent. The extraordi¬ 
narily positive reaction to 
the second Star Wars picture, 
"The Empire Strikes Back," is 
now certain to support a 
third successive over $100 mil¬ 
lion world-wide STAR WARS 
toy sales year in fiscal 1981. 

Economic conditions through¬ 
out the world are clearly a 
caution sign. Trade reluctance 
to set satisfactory inventory 
levels is a concern. Although 
the company has confidence 
that its basic toy lines have 
recession-proof character¬ 
istics, concern remains as to 
how well higher priced 
electronic products will 
sustain themselves in a 
recessionary environment. 
Approximately 70 percent of 
General Mills' dollar sales of 
craft, game and toy products 
come from lower priced 
items such as Monopoly 
games, Craft Master paint- 
by-number sets and STAR 
WARS figures. These items 
are likely to sustain 
important volume levels 
despite the effects of a 
recession. 








Fashion Activities 


Our participation in several 
fashion categories reflects 
the belief that significant 
growth opportunities exist 
within the fashion industry 
for branded quality mer¬ 
chandise. 

Results of fashion operations 
rebounded strongly from the 
depressed performance 
of fiscal 1979. Sales grew 17.2 
percent to $422.5 million. 
Operating profits advanced 
115.3 percent to a record 
$43.7 million. These results 
are due primarily to excep¬ 
tional gains by Izod/Lacoste 
alligator emblem apparel for 
men, women and children. 

Better quality segments of 
the fashion business should 
continue to grow, despite the 
current economic envi¬ 
ronment, as consumers place 
increased importance on 
relative value and durability. 
Underlying the forecast for 
continued growth, the post- 
World War II baby boom is 
now moving through the im¬ 
portant consuming 25-44 age 
category. In addition, the in¬ 
creasing number of affluent 
two-income households will 
further strengthen demand 
for both men's and women's 
apparel and accessories. 



Accessories 

Despite weakness in the cos¬ 
tume jewelry market, Monet 
had another excellent year. 
The program of staffing 
Monet sales counters with 
trained, uniformed person¬ 
nel was successfully ex¬ 
panded to 24 stores and will 
be introduced into new 
stores at an even faster rate 
in fiscal 1981. International 
test marketing was encour¬ 
aging and prominent 
Monet departments are now 
established at a number 
of prestigious department 
stores in Europe and 
Japan. In addition, a new line 
of pierced earrings, 
marketed under the name 
Enjoux, was successfully 
introduced near the end of 
the year. This fall the com¬ 
pany will market, under the 
"Collection Concepts from 
Monet" label, a new upscale 
line of costume jewelry with 
high quality enamel treat¬ 
ments and imitation stones. 

Ciani maintained a strong 
and profitable position in the 
"bridge" jewelry depart¬ 
ment, despite serious prob¬ 
lems caused by skyrocketing 
costs of precious metals. The 
new fall collection has been 
designed to create fashion 
excitement for consumers, 
with emphasis on semi¬ 
precious stones. 

Lark Luggage Company had 
strong sales gains in its soft- 
side luggage. During the 
year, Lark developed a new 
line of sport bags and lug¬ 
gage to be marketed this 
fall, featuring the Izod J 
Lacoste alligator emblem. 

Apparel 

The total apparel industry is 
estimated at $104 billion, of 
which the better quality seg¬ 
ment where General Mills 
participates is $35 billion. 



product line, which includes 
permanent press 100 percent 
cotton blouses sold under the 
Feather-Stretch label—a new 
fabrication—and younger- 
oriented styles called Col¬ 
lectibles, will enable Ship 'n 
Shore to show significant im¬ 
provements. However, Ship 'n 
Shore's recovery has been 
slowed by a cautious retail 
climate and it is not ex¬ 
pected to show an operating 
profit in fiscal 1981. 

Results at Lord Jeff, a leader 
in quality men's sweaters, 
were depressed by the cur¬ 
rent economic situation. New 
management is currently in¬ 
troducing a redesigned and 
repositioned product line. 

Foot-Joy, leader in quality 
golf shoes, benefited from in¬ 
creased consumer emphasis 
on quality and value, and 
achieved record sales and 
profits. Further penetration 
was made into non-golf ath¬ 
letic footwear through ex¬ 
panded and improved rac- 
quetball and tennis shoe 
lines. 


While the total apparel in¬ 
dustry grew 7 percent in fis¬ 
cal 1980, the better quality 
segment grew an estimated 
20 percent in dollar sales. 

Sales and profit growth of 
the Apparel Group were led 
by David Crystal with Izod/ 
Lacoste men's and women's 
wear and Izod J.G./Lacoste 
alligator emblem products 
for children continuing to ex¬ 
perience exceptionally 
strong demand. The classic 
styling and relative value of 
this product line resulted in 
strong sales growth, far out¬ 
pacing the growth of the 
quality apparel segment. 
Based on existing bookings 
and the consumer's contin¬ 
ued desire for emblem¬ 
bearing products, further 
gains are expected. 

Ship 'n Shore, a leading sup¬ 
plier of women's blouses 
again sustained losses in fis¬ 
cal 1980. However, significant 
progress was made in im¬ 
proving manufacturing pro¬ 
ductivity and implementing 
sound control systems and 
merchandising improve¬ 
ments. Management 
changes also strengthened 
the organization. Favorable 
consumer reaction to the 
new fall 1980 
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Specialty Retailing 
and Other 


Significant growth 
opportunities exist for retail 
concepts that provide 
dominant offerings for 
carefully selected consumer 
needs. 

Despite the uncertain 
economic environment and 
reduced consumer confi¬ 
dence which prevailed in 
the final months of the fiscal 
year, Specialty Retailing and 
Other consumer products 
enjoyed sales growth of 18.1 
percent, reaching $356.3 
million. This growth 
reflected the benefits of 
balanced retail 
diversification and, in 
particular, excellent growth 
at The Talbots, Wallpapers 
To Go, Bowers & Ruddy and 
Pennsylvania House. 
Operating profits increased 
34 percent to $26.4 million. 

By year-end, the Specialty 
Retailing group had 127 
outlets in the United States 
and Canada. 

The Talbots posted another 
strong year as consumers 
increasingly adopted the 
attitude of investment buying 
for their clothing purchases, 
greatly benefiting the high 
quality, classic segment of 
the $50 billion women's retail 
apparel market. During the 
year both mail order and 
retail sales increased signifi¬ 
cantly as a result of expanded 
catalog mailings and the 
addition of five successful 
new stores, bringing the 


were put into effect. During 
the year a successful new 
concept store was opened 
in Chicago and several 
other retail units were up¬ 
graded. Continued testing 
of new concept stores is 
planned for 1981. Revised 
mail order formats, which 
have shown positive results, 
will be further refined, 
tested and expanded. 

Olson-Travelworld was sold 
during the year, ending 
General Mills' investment in 
the travel business. 

Furniture manufacturing 
operations registered strong 
gains over the previous 
year, with Pennsylvania 
House, Kittinger and Dunbar 
all showing improved re¬ 
sults. These gains reflect a 
combination of strong 
product demand and internal 
efforts to improve profit 
margins. At Pennsylvania 
House, General Mills' largest 
furniture operation, ship¬ 
ments exceeded the preced¬ 
ing year by over 25 percent. 
Demand was strong for the 
Kittinger line of fine furniture, 
and a recent increase in 
plant capacity placed total 
manufacturing capability 
more in line with order 
levels. In the high quality 
contemporary furniture 
market, Dunbar's 
performance was 
strengthened during the 
year. 


Eddie Bauer down- 
insulated vests 


Wool from LeeWards 
Creative Crafts, Inc. 


total number of stores to 15. 
To support aggressive future 
growth plans, 127,000 square 
feet of office and distribution 
space were added to 
The Talbots' Hingham 
headquarters. 

Wallpapers To Go, a self- 
service, in-stock retailer of 
quality wallpapers, con¬ 
tinued to expand rapidly in 
the $1.5 billion flexible wall¬ 
covering market. During the 
year, 19 new stores were 
opened as the chain contin¬ 
ued its eastward expansion 
into the South and Midwest 
from its home market in 
California. With a present 
retail base of 66 stores, 
further rapid retail expan¬ 
sion is planned for 1981 
and beyond. 

Bowers & Ruddy Galleries 
had an exceptionally good 
year as both its auction and 
mail order businesses posted 
strong sales and earnings 
growth. Internationally 
recognized as the leading 
authority and auctioneer of 
rare coins, the company 
achieved record prices in its 
two-part auction of the Johns 
Hopkins' Garrett Collection. 
In addition, the company's 
collection investment busi¬ 
ness showed strong gains. 


Improved sales were also 
recorded at H.E. Harris, a 
marketer of stamps and 
stamp collecting supplies, 
as the company expanded 
distribution of its rack 
program. Additional growth 
in both mail order and rack 
sales is planned for 1981. 

Eddie Bauer, famous for 
high quality down-insulated 
products and outdoor gear, 
showed improved sales but 
lower earnings in fiscal 
1980 due to the unusually 
warm winter that had a nega¬ 
tive impact on the entire 
outerwear industry. The com¬ 
pany's focus on inventory 
management resulted in an 
impressive reduction in 
working capital costs. A new 
store opened in Boston 
during the year and was 
immediately successful. 
Continued expansion of both 
the retail and mail order 
businesses is planned. 

LeeWards Creative Crafts 
achieved improved sales 
and earnings as strategies 
to upgrade both the retail 
and mail order businesses 







Finance and 
Investments 


Finance and Capital 
Investments 

In September, 1979, the 
Board of Directors increased 
the quarterly dividend from 
29 cents to 33 cents effective 
with the November 1, 1979 
payment. For the fiscal year 
the dividend of $1.28 was 
up 14.3 percent. This marked 
the 16th consecutive year 
of dividend increases and 
raised the five year com¬ 
pound annual growth rate 
to 17.0 percent. 

In 1980, total assets grew to 
more than $2 billion and 
stockholders equity passed 
the $1 billion mark. This 
represents a fiscal 1980 equity 
increase of $104.5 million 
while year-end long term 
debt declined $7.3 million. 
Year-end long-term debt 
as a percent of capital 
decreased from 29.6 percent 
in 1979 to 27.0 percent in 
1980. Return on average 
equity increased .6 percent¬ 
age points to 17.6 percent, 
in line with the corporate 
goal of achieving a 19 per¬ 
cent return on average 
equity by fiscal 1984. 

As of April 28, 1980, the 
Board of Directors 
authorized the purchase of 
up to 600,000 shares of the 
company's common stock. 
The common stock will be 
used to replenish treasury 
shares subject to use in 
a pending acquisition, as 


payments under existing per¬ 
formance earnings agree¬ 
ments and for general 
corporate purposes. By fiscal 
year-end, 150,800 of these 
shares had been purchased. 
On June 4, the program 
was concluded with total 
purchases of 510,000 shares. 

Short-term domestic borrow¬ 
ing needs decreased in 
1980 due to the company's 
$125 million long-term debt 
issue of April, 1979. Fiscal 
1980 peak seasonal financing 
needs were $223 million in 
November, 1979, compared 
to $267 million in November, 

1978. Interest expense in 
fiscal 1980 was $48.6 million, 
or 25 percent more than 
the prior year. Quarterly 
earnings growth rates 
were affected by foreign 
exchange gains and losses, 
although the impact on 
1980 annual earnings, as in 

1979, was not significant. The 
company continues its 
policy of financing foreign 
seasonal needs with local 
bank borrowing whenever 
practical. 

Fiscal 1980 gross capital 
expenditures for new plant 
and equipment totaled 
$196.5 million, an increase 
of $42.4 million, or 27.5 
percent over the prior year. 
Fiscal 1980 continued the 
accelerated growth in capital 
expenditures begun in fiscal 
1977. In the last four years, 
the company has invested 
$608.2 million in new fixed 
assets. As in fiscal 1979, two- 
thirds of capital expendi¬ 
tures were for Consumer Foods 
and Restaurants, the two 
highest return on investment 
areas. The distribution of 
expenditures by major 
business segment were: 
Consumer Foods, 41.0 
percent; Restaurants, 25.3 
percent; Creative Products, 
17.7 percent; Fashion, 2.6 
percent; Specialty Retailing 
and Other, 9.8 percent; and 
corporate items, 3.5 percent. 


Research and development 
expenditures grew 19.0 
percent to $44.4 million, 
almost double the level 
five years ago, and further 
reflects General Mills' 
commitment to growth. The 
importance of this effort 
can be illustrated by the fact 
that 22 percent of 1980 
sales came from products 
developed internally and 
introduced within the last 
five years. 

Conservation of Resources 

General Mills encountered 
no disruption of the year's 
operations as a result of 
energy problems. Rising 
energy costs were to some 
degree offset by increased 
conservation efforts and 
by increasing returns from 
conservation programs 
put into effect in earlier years, 
This combination of factors 
resulted in savings of about 
$8 million in 1979 when 
compared to practices in 
use in 1972. 


Return on Average 
Stockholders’ Equity 



Major expenditures in 
the Consumer Foods area 
included new cereal 
capacity at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa and additional ware¬ 
housing capacity at Lodi, 
California. In addition, 
expansion of Yoplait yogurt 
production capabilities 
continued and the initial 
production facility to 
produce specialty leaf 
lettuce was completed. 
Restaurant net additions 
included 42 new Red Lobster 
and York Steak House 
restaurants plus expansion 
of 34 high-volume Red 
Lobster units. Specialty 
Retailing opened 26 new 
retail outlets. 

Advertising and 
Research & Development 

Expenditures for media 
advertising in fiscal 1980 
grew 12.8 percent to 
$213.1 million, about double 
the 1976 spending level. 
Expenditures for advertising 
represent 5.1 cents per 
sales dollar. The size and 
growth of media advertising 
over the past five years 
reflects aggressive advertising 
support of General Mills' 
products and services in its 
five business areas. 
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Overall energy usage in 
the calendar year 1979 was 
22 percent less per unit of 
production than it was in 
1972. Performance improve¬ 
ment of the company's 
automobile fleet, from an 
average of about 12 miles 
per gallon in 1975 to about 
21 miles per gallon in 1979, 
saved approximately 1.5 
million gallons of gasoline 
on an annualized basis 
and was a major factor in 
accomplishing this energy 
usage reduction. 

Installation and exploration 
of alternative fuel systems 
has continued in order to 
reduce the company's 
dependence on scarce and 
expensive petroleum 
distillate fuels. 

Beyond energy, heavy 
emphasis was also placed 
on improving productivity 
and containing or offsetting 
rapidly escalating costs of 
capital goods, labor and 
materials. 


Research and Development 
Expenditures* t 


$44.4 



76 77 78 79 80 


Industrial Relations 

Although the year was 
not without its negotiating 
problems, fiscal 1980 was 
characterized by continued 
sound relationships between 
General Mills and the 26 
international unions repre¬ 
senting its 12,000 unionized 
employees in more 
than 80 bargaining units 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Bargaining during fiscal 
1980 was influenced by 
employee concern and 
frustration over double digit 
inflation and a sharp 
downturn in the nation's 
economy. Management 
efforts to protect fundamental 
positions and to resist de¬ 
mands for wage increases 
in excess of federal guide¬ 
lines resulted in a number 
of work stoppages. The 


Capital Expenditures* t 

■ Depreciation and Amortization 


$196.5 



76 77 78 79 80 


longest of these involved 
O-Cel-O employees in 
Tonawanda, New York, who 
struck for 147 days. Duluth, 
Minnesota elevator em¬ 
ployees joined in a 68-day, 
industry-wide strike in the 
twin ports of Duluth and Su¬ 
perior. Kenner management 
withstood a 74-day strike by 
employees at its Cincinnati, 
Ohio plant, successfully 
scheduling and staffing nec¬ 
essary overtime operations. 
Consumer Foods Group 
plants at Lodi, Vallejo and 
Los Angeles, California and 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
were also struck for shorter 
periods. 

Despite time-consuming 
contract negotiations, train¬ 
ing of managers and 
supervisors in the areas of 
preventive labor relations, 
contract administration 
and employee health and 
safety continued to receive 
high priority. Special em¬ 
phasis was given to assuring 
that all company locations 
develop and adhere to 
acceptable accident preven¬ 
tion programs. 


Capital Structure*t 

■ Year-end Long-Term Debt 

■ Stockholders' Equity 


$1,398.2 



76 77 78 79 80 


Seventeen locations agree¬ 
ments, most covering 
subsidiary operations, will 
be renegotiated in fiscal 
1981. The most significant 
bargaining will occur in the 
period prior to April 1, 1981, 
when the three-year Master 
Agreement with the American 
Federation of Grain Millers 
will be up for renewal. This 
contract covers fringe bene¬ 
fits and working conditions 
for some 3,700 parent com¬ 
pany employees in 19 bar¬ 
gaining units, including all 
but one of the company's 
major package foods plants 
and flour mills. 


* Dollars in Millions 
t As Reported 
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Corporate 

Responsibility 


General Mills 
In The Community 

In every location across the 
country, General Mills rec¬ 
ognizes its partnership role 
in promoting community 
strength and stability. 

The right to sell products 
and services in the competi¬ 
tive market system is not 
absolute. While the primary 
responsibilities of General 
Mills are to provide quality 
products at fair prices, earn 
a profit for the benefit of 
shareholders and assure 
continuity of the enterprise, 
the right to sell imposes 
other important responsibili¬ 
ties which must be met in 
the course of doing business. 

Foundation Grants 

Direct philanthropy is an 
important part of General 
Mills' corporate responsibility 
program. During fiscal 1980, 
grants by the General Mills 
Foundation totaled $5.5 mil¬ 
lion, a 19 percent increase 
over the prior year. The cor¬ 
poration and its subsidiaries 
also made direct contribu¬ 
tions of $957,668. 

While General Mills was the 
104th largest corporation in 
earnings as ranked in the 
1979 Fortune magazine list 
of 500 United States indus¬ 
trial companies, the 
corporation's philanthropic 
grants ranked 26th among 
the largest corporate givers, 
according to a survey by 
the New York-based 
Conference Board. 

Family Studies 

The General Mills American 
Family program was 
initiated in 1974 in response 
to a strong corporate sense 
of responsibility to consumers 
of the company's goods 
and services—the family. 

The General Mills American 
Family Reports, a series of 
major research studies on 
family values and attitudes, 
are published biennially. 

In alternate years the cor¬ 


poration undertakes specific 
programs addressing the 
needs and concerns which 
study findings reveal. 

Following publication of the 
latest Report, "Family Health 
in an Era of Stress," General 
Mills organized and spon¬ 
sored three American Family 
Forums for discussion of 
major issues presented by 
the research findings. 
One-day meetings of profes¬ 
sionals and paraprofessionals 
from widely varying 
disciplines were held in 
Chicago in October, 1979; in 
Los Angeles in January, 

1980; and in Washington, 
D.C., in May, 1980. Digests 
of the Proceedings of each 
meeting have been 
prepared and compiled into 
a single volume for broad 
distribution to thought- 
leaders and policy-makers 
across the country. 

Stevens Court 

In 1974, General Mills 
embarked upon a unique 
experiment in corporate 
community participation. 
Utilizing its monetary 
and leadership resources, the 
company purchased, 
renovated, leased and man¬ 
aged a number of older 
multi-family dwellings in the 
Stevens Court area of 
downtown Minneapolis. The 
goal of the project was 
simple: to reverse the pattern 
of physical and social 
decay which was threaten¬ 
ing the neighborhood. 

That goal has been achieved 
and today Stevens Court 
is a revitalized and 
strengthened community. 
Stevens Court, Inc. now 
owns 26 buildings in the 
area, providing a sense 
of continuity and stability to 
the neighborhood. 

To date, one building has 
been converted to condo¬ 
miniums and conversion of 
a second building is under¬ 
way. The introduction 
of owners into the Stevens 
Court community will 
further stabilize the neigh¬ 
borhood, foster proprietary 
feelings and insure con¬ 
tinued improvement efforts. 


While proposals to pur¬ 
chase the company's shares 
in Stevens Court have not 
been actively sought, it is 
deemed appropriate to con¬ 
sider such an option now 
that offers have been made. 
The possible sale of the 
company's holdings in 
Stevens Court should not be 
viewed as a lessening of 
General Mills' interest in 
significant social projects. 
The company will continue 
to seek innovative ways to 
use its investments and con¬ 
tributions for the benefit of 
the communities in which it 
has major operations. 

Nutrition 

During fiscal 1980, General 
Mills continued to take a 
leadership role in helping 
consumers increase their 
understanding of food nutri¬ 
tion. Nutritional information 
was made available to 
professional and political 
groups. Nutritional 
information for the general 
public included over 600 
million messages on 
General Mills' food 
packages. 

In a continuing effort to 
be responsive to the needs 
of children, several publi¬ 
cations on child nutrition 
and dental health were 
prepared, including booklets 
titled "Help Your Child Join 
the Cavity-Free Generation" 
and "Meal Planning for 
Young Children," as well as a 
poster and a mini-coloring 
book. In addition, three 
booklets and other materials 
on nutrition were written 
in Spanish and English, and 
are being made available 
to women and children 
nationwide through govern¬ 
ment feeding programs. 

General Mills also published 
an extensive analysis of 
studies on consumers' know¬ 
ledge of, attitudes about 
and practices in nutrition. To 
further explore consumers' 
nutritional habits, additional 
studies were funded on 
childhood obesity, iron defi¬ 
ciency in children, the 
nutrition and health status 
of children and causes of 
dental caries. 


Community Service 

General Mills encourages 
and supports voluntary com¬ 
munity participation by its 
employees in all locations. 
Employee skills are matched 
with community needs to 
maximize the personal initi¬ 
ative of thousands of em¬ 
ployees who give their own 
time in service to the wider 
community. 

Equal Employment 
Opportunity 

General Mills' commitment 
to Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Affirmative 
Action is strong and 
unqualified. The total 
domestic work force of 58,801 
includes 10,010 minorities and 
26,948 female employees. 

The company's affirmative 
action efforts encompass not 
only the employment and 
promotion of minorities and 
women, but also qualified 
handicapped individuals, 
Vietnam-era veterans and 
older workers. 

In addition, General Mills 
actively supports minority 
business enterprises. During 
fiscal 1980, purchases from 
minority vendors totaled 
more than $5.2 million, and 
included broad company 
participation by many 
divisions and subsidiaries of 
General Mills. 

OECD Guidelines 

The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development, an international 
body of Western Europe, 

North America, Japan, Aus¬ 
tralia and other industrialized 
nations, has issued a set of 
"Guidelines for Multinational 
Enterprises." These guidelines 
are voluntary and cover, 
among other things, relations 
and conduct between an in¬ 
vestor and a host govern¬ 
ment. General Mills has ex¬ 
pressed its support of the 
development of these guide¬ 
lines and that its operations 
in OECD countries are con¬ 
sistent with the intent of the 
guidelines. 
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Management Changes 


To keep pace with the organ¬ 
izational and personnel 
needs of a growing com¬ 
pany, General Mills continu¬ 
ally reviews and modifies 
its structure. Since publication 
of the 1979 annual report, 
several important changes 
have been made in corpo¬ 
rate management and 
organization. 

Donald F. Swanson, Senior 
Executive Vice President, 
assumed responsibility for 
the company's restaurant 
and consumer non-foods 
operations. Swanson, a 
member of General Mills' 
Board of Directors, previously 
held major operating posi¬ 
tions in almost all of the 
company's important busi¬ 
ness areas. In his most recent 
assignment, he served 
as Chief Financial Officer. 

During the year, a major re¬ 
alignment of operations 
brought all of the world¬ 
wide Consumer Foods' divi¬ 
sions, subsidiaries and re¬ 
search activities together into 
a consolidated operation re¬ 
porting to F. Caleb Blodgett, 
Executive Vice President, 
Consumer Foods. Addition¬ 
ally, Blodgett was named a 
member of General Mills' 
Management Policy Com¬ 
mittee. More recently, he 
was nominated for election 
to the Board of Directors. 

Mark H. Willes joined the 
company as Executive Vice 
President and Chief Finan¬ 
cial Officer, effective July 1, 
1980. Formerly the President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, Willes was 
also named a member of the 
Management Policy Com¬ 
mittee. At age 35, in 1977, 
Willes became the youngest 


person ever elected by the 
Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to head one 
of its district banks. 

Jane Evans, who had joined 
General Mills as Vice 
President and Director of 
Marketing Planning for 
Fashion Activities in October, 
1979, was elected Group 
Vice President for Apparel in 
February, 1980, and now 
heads that operation, which 
is headquartered in New 
York City. Evans had been 
Vice President for Adminis¬ 
tration and Corporate Devel¬ 
opment for Fingerhut Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Thomas P. Nelson, Vice 
President-Director of Control 
and Administration, Con¬ 
sumer Foods, was named 
Vice President and Cor¬ 
porate Controller, effective 
December 1, 1979. Nelson 
replaced Edward K. Smith, 
Senior Vice President, 
who retired in fiscal 1980. 

James T. Hale became Vice 
President and Director of 
Corporate Growth in October, 
1979. A former partner in 
the Minneapolis law firm of 
Faegre & Benson, he will 
direct efforts in the area of 
acquisitions, mergers and 
joint ventures. 

William R. Humphrey, Jr. 
retired as Vice President and 
Executive Director of the 
General Mills Foundation on 
August 1, 1980, after 44 
years of service to the com¬ 
pany. Elected a Vice 
President in 1962, he became 
Executive Director of the 
Foundation in 1973. Dr. James 
P. Shannon, who joined 
General Mills in January, 

1980 as Associate Director of 
the General Mills Foun¬ 
dation was named Vice 
President and Executive 
Director, upon Humphrey's 
retirement. Shannon is 
former Executive Director of 
the Minneapolis Founda¬ 
tion and former President of 
the College of St. Thomas. 


During the year, Robert K. 
Swanson resigned as Execu¬ 
tive Vice President, Creative 
Products, Fashion, Specialty 
Retailing and Travel, to pur¬ 
sue other business interests. 

Lewis W. Lehr, Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer of 3M Company, 
was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors in Sep¬ 
tember, 1979, and N. Bud 
Grossman, Chairman of the 
Board and President of 
Gelco Corporation and 
Chairman of the Board 
of Dyco Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion, was elected to the 
Board of Directors in Janu¬ 
ary, 1980. 

The past year also saw the 
retirement from the Board of 
Directors of James P. Mc¬ 
Farland, former Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer 
of General Mills. McFarland's 
career with the company 
spanned 43 years, taking 
him from accountant to 
Chairman of the company 
which grew to $3 billion in 
sales. 

Another long time director, J. 
Wilbur Feighner, retired as 
Director and Chairman of 
the Board, Tom's Foods. 
Feighner joined the sales de¬ 
partment of the Tom Huston 
Peanut Company in 1942 
and was named President in 
1958. Tom's was acquired by 
General Mills in 1966, and 
Feighner became a Vice 
President and member of the 
Board of Directors that 
same year. He was named 
Executive Vice President, 
Specialty Foods, in October, 
1971 and served as such until 
June, 1979. 

Kenneth N. Dayton, a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Directors 
since 1968, will retire 
effective September 1, 1980, 
after 12 years of distin¬ 
guished service. 



Mark H. Willes 
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Report of Management 
Responsibilities 


The management of 
General Mills, Inc., is 
responsible for the integrity, 
objectivity and accuracy 
of the financial statements of 
the company. The statements 
have been prepared by 
the company in accordance 
with generally accepted 
accounting principles 
consistently applied, using 
management's best esti¬ 
mates and judgments, where 
appropriate. The financial 
information elsewhere in this 
report is consistent with 
the statements. 

All employees are required 
to exercise high levels of 
integrity, ethics and objectivity 
in actions and relationships 
which may affect the company 
or where the employee 
represents or negotiates on 
behalf of the company. 

To support this fundamental 
policy, the company's system 
of internal accounting 
controls is designed to 
provide reasonable assurance 
that assets are protected 
against loss from unauthor¬ 
ized use or disposition and 
that the financial records 
properly reflect all transactions. 
Internal accounting controls 
are implemented with recog¬ 
nition of cost/benefit 
considerations. 

To assure the effective 
administration of internal 
control, the company 
carefully selects, trains and 
develops control personnel; 


Accountants' Report 


provides an organizational 
structure that allows an 
appropriate segregation of 
responsibilities; and main¬ 
tains communications programs 
which assure that company 
policies and procedures are 
well understood throughout 
the organization. In addition, 
there is an extensive program 
of internal audit and appro¬ 
priate follow-up of both the 
financial affairs and corporate 
policies of the company. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 

Co., independent certified 
public accountants, are 
retained to audit the financial 
statements. Their examina¬ 
tion is conducted in accordance 
with generally accepted 
auditing standards and 
includes selective reviews of 
internal accounting controls. 

The Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors is composed 
solely of outside directors. 

The committee meets period¬ 
ically with management, 
internal auditors and 
independent public auditors 
to review the work of each 
and to satisfy itself that the 
respective parties are 
properly discharging their 
responsibilities. Independent 
public accountants, internal 
auditors, and the controller 
have full and free access to 
the Audit Committee at any 
time. 

E. Robert Kinney H 
Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 


The Stockholders 

and the Board of Directors 

General Mills, Inc.: 

We have examined the 
consolidated balance sheets 
of General Mills, Inc. and 
subsidiaries as of May 25, 

1980 and May 27, 1979 and 
the related consolidated 
statements of income, 
retained earnings and 
changes in financial position 
for the fiscal years then 
ended. Our examinations 
were made in accordance 
with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting 
records and such other 
auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the afore¬ 
mentioned consolidated 
financial statements present 
fairly the financial position 
of General Mills, Inc. and 
subsidiaries at May 25, 

1980 and May 27, 1979 and 
the results of their operations 
and the changes in their 
financial position for the fiscal 
years then ended, in conform¬ 
ity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied 
on a consistent basis. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 18, 1980 


H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

President and 

Chief Operating Officer 
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Consolidated Statements of Income 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 25, 
1980 

May 27, 
1979 

Sales 

$4,170.3 

$3,745.0 

Costs and Expenses: 

Costs of sales, exclusive of items shown below 

Depreciation and amortization expense (Notes 1-B and 1-D) 
Interest expense 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

2.578.5 
81.1 
48.6 

1.145.5 

2,347.7 

73.3 

38.8 

1,021.3 

Total Costs and Expenses 

3,853.7 

3,481.1 

Earnings before Taxes on Income 

316.6 

263.9 

Taxes on Income (Note 10) 

(146.6) 

(116.9) 

Net Earnings 

$ 170.0 

$ 147.0 

Earnings per Common Share and Common Share 

Equivalent (Note 1-H) 

$ 3.37 

$ 2.92 

Average Number of Common Shares and Common Share 
Equivalents (Notes 1-H and 6) 

50.5 

50.4 



Consolidated Statements of Retained Earnings 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) 

May 25, 
1980 

May 27, 
1979 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year 

$ 725.5 

$ 634.6 

Add net earnings 

170.0 

147.0 

Deduct dividends on common stock of $1.28 per share in 1980 
and $1.12 per share in 1979 

(64.4) 

(56.1) 

Retained Earnings at End of Year (Note 5) 

$ 831.1 

$ 725.5 

See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheets 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Assets 

(In Millions) May 25, May 27, 

1980 1979 


Current Assets: 


Cash and short-term investments 

Receivables, less allowance for possible losses 
of $10.9 in 1980 and $9.0 in 1979 

Inventories (Notes 1-C and 3) 

Prepaid expenses 

$ 39.1 

374.2 

543.1 

29.6 

$ 97.0 

313.4 

501.8 

24.2 

Total Current Assets 

986.0 

936.4 

Land, Buildings and Equipment, at cost (Note 1-B): 

Land 

65.8 

56.7 

Buildings 

389.2 

347.6 

Equipment 

571.5 

505.1 

Construction in progress 

97.3 

65.6 

Less accumulated depreciation 

1,123.8 

(376.3) 

975.0 

(331.3) 

Net Land, Buildings and Equipment 

747.5 

643.7 

Other Assets: 

Goodwill and other intangible assets (Note 1-D) 

179.1 

179.5 

Miscellaneous assets 

99.8 

75.6 

Total Other Assets 

278.9 

255.1 

Total Assets 

$2,012.4 

$1,835.2 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 














Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 


(In Millions) 

May 25, 
1980 

May 27, 
1979 

Current Liabilities: 

Notes payable (Note 4) 

$ 83.2 

$ 44.0 

Current portion of long-term debt 

7.8 

10.2 

Accounts payable 

324.9 

318.7 

Accrued taxes 

94.1 

71.9 

Other accrued expenses 

59.7 

50.0 

Total Current Liabilities 

569.7 

494.8 

Long-Term Debt, Excluding Current Portion (Note 5) 

377.5 

384.8 

Other Liabilities: 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 1-G) 

25.0 

22.4 

Other liabilities and deferred credits 

19.5 

17.0 

Total Other Liabilities 

44.5 

39.4 

Stockholders' Equity: 

Common stock (Notes 6 and 7) 

197.0 

194.7 

Retained earnings (Note 5) 

831.1 

725.5 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost (Note 6) 

(7.4) 

(4.0) 

Total Stockholders' Equity 

1,020.7 

916.2 

Commitments, Litigation and Claims (Notes 2, 11, and 13) 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

$2,012.4 

$1,835.2 
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Consolidated Statements of Changes in Financial Position 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) May 25, May 27, 

1980 1979 


Working Capital Provided by: 


Net Earnings 

Add non-cash items: 

Depreciation and amortization 

Deferred Federal income taxes 

Other 

$170.0 

81.1 

2.6 

9.0 

$147.0 

73.3 

11.2 

6.0 

Working capital provided from operations 

262.7 

237.5 

Proceeds from long-term debt issued 

24.7 

137.4 

Common stock issued 

2.7 

10.2 

Other sources 

11.8 

2.1 

Total Working Capital Provided 

301.9 

387.2 

Working Capital Used for: 

Additions to land, buildings and equipment, 
net of proceeds from sales of $11.2 in 1980 

and $30.9 in 1979 

185.3 

123.2 

Purchase price of businesses acquired, 

net of working capital acquired 

3.1 

15.9 

Dividends 

64.4 

56.1 

Reduction of long-term debt 

32.8 

15.8 

Shares repurchased on open market 

3.8 

— 

Other uses 

37.8 

19.7 


Total Working Capital Used 

327.2 

230.7 

Net Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital 

$ (25.3) 

$156.5 


Net Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital 
Represented By: 


Cash and short-term investments 

$ (57.9) 

$ 77.1 

Receivables 

60.8 

15.8 

Inventories 

41.3 

61.6 

Prepaid expenses 

5.4 

(6.5) 

Notes payable and current portion of long-term debt 

(36.8) 

11.5 

Accrued taxes 

(22.2) 

19.1 

Accounts payable and other accrued expenses 

(15.9) 

(22.1) 

Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital 

(25.3) 

156.5 

Working Capital At Beginning of Year 

441.6 

285.1 

Working Capital At End of Year 

$416.3 

$441.6 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 
May 25, 1980 and May 27, 1979 


Note One: Summary of Significant Accounting Pblicies 

A. Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include the follow¬ 
ing domestic and foreign operations: (1) parent company 
and 100% owned subsidiaries; (2) majority-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries; and (3) General Mills' investment in and share of 
net earnings or losses of 20-50% owned companies. 

All significant intercompany items have been eliminated 
from the consolidated financial statements. 

The fiscal years of foreign operations generally end 
in April. 

Certain 1979 amounts have been reclassified to conform 
to 1980's presentation. 

B. Land , Buildings , Equipment and Depreciation 

Buildings and equipment are depreciated over estimated 
useful lives ranging from 3-50 years primarily using 
straight line rates. Accelerated depreciation methods are 
generally used for income tax purposes. 

Maintenance, repair and minor renewal expenses are 
charged to earnings in the year incurred. Major improve¬ 
ments to buildings and equipment are capitalized. When 
an item is sold or retired, the accounts are relieved of 
cost and the related accumulated depreciation. Gains 
and losses on assets sold or retired are credited or 
charged to earnings. 

C. Inventories 

Certain domestic inventories are valued at the lower of 
cost (determined by the UFO method) or market. Other 
inventories are generally stated at the lower of cost 
(determined by the FIFO method) or market. See Note 3 
for the amount of inventories valued by the UFO and 
FIFO methods. 

D. Amortization Of Goodwill And Other Intangibles 

Goodwill represents the difference between purchase 
prices of acquired companies and the related values of 
net assets acquired and accounted for by the purchase 
method of accounting. Any goodwill acquired after Octo¬ 
ber, 1970, is amortized over not more than 40 years. 


The costs of patents, copyrights and other intangible 
assets are amortized evenly over their lives by charges 
against earnings. Most of these costs were incurred 
through purchases of businesses. 

Annually, the Board of Directors reviews goodwill and 
other intangibles and determines if the values are appro¬ 
priate. 

£. Research and Development 

All expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. 

The charges for fiscal 1980 and 1979 were $44.4 million 
and $37.3 million, respectively. 

F. Foreign Exchange 

Foreign balance sheet accounts are translated into U.S. 
dollars at year-end exchange rates except for accounts 
such as inventories, goodwill, land, buildings, equipment 
and capital stock, which are translated at historical rates. 
Monthly income and expense amounts are translated 
at month-end rates, except that depreciation and cost of 
sales are translated at the same rate as the related assets. 
All gains and losses from translation procedures are 
credited or charged to earnings immediately. 

G. Income Taxes 

The provision for income taxes includes deferred income 
taxes which result from timing differences between in¬ 
come for financial reporting and tax purposes. This pro¬ 
vision reflects investment tax credits which are accounted 
for by the flow-through method. This method recognizes 
the tax benefit in the fiscal year the credit arises. 

H. Earnings Per Share 

Earnings per common share and common share 
equivalent is determined by dividing net earnings by the 
weighted average number of common shares and com¬ 
mon share equivalents outstanding during the year. The 
common share equivalents consist of: (1) common stock 
which may be issuable upon exercise of outstanding stock 
options, (5,509 in 1980 and 37,253 in 1979); (2) treasury 
shares reserved for issuance under an incentive compen¬ 
sation plan (63,867 in 1979); and (3) shares reserved for 
issuance to former owners of certain acquired companies, 
presently expected to be earned through profit perform¬ 
ance contracts (129,009 in 1980 and 252,024 in 1979). 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements, Continued 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Note Two: Acquisitions 

Following are the cash and common stock costs of 
acquisitions, plus increased ownership in partially-owned 
companies and additional payments under performance 
earnings agreements: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1980 

1979 

Acquisitions: 



Cash 

$ 

$ 4.8(a) 

Shares 

- 

189.478(a) 

Increased ownership in partially-owned 



companies and performance earnings 
payments (d): 



Cash 

$ 1.2(b) 

$ 4.0(c) 

Shares 

96.315(b) 

275,126(c) 


(a) General Mills purchased the assets and operations of three com¬ 
panies (Chad Valley Company, Ltd., Lark Luggage Company and R&R 
Stamps, Inc.) for a total of $4.8 million in cash. In addition, the company 
acquired all the business of three companies (Casa Gallardo, Inc. in a 
purchase transaction, and Aroma Taste, Inc., and Louise's Home Style 
Ravioli Co., Inc., as pooling of interest transactions) in exchange for 
189,478 shares of General Mills' common stock. 

(b) General Mills purchased additional interests in four companies 
(Binder Tool and Mold Limited, Empire Textile Corp., France-Cartes 
S.A. and Lord Jeff Knitting Co., Inc.), for a combination of $1.2 million in 
cash and 34,232 shares of General Mills' common stock. The company 
also issued 62,083 shares of common stock in satisfaction of perform¬ 
ance earnings payments with respect to the acquisition of York Steak 
House Systems, Inc. 

(c) General Mills purchased the remaining interests in three companies 
(Foot-Joy, Inc., Miro Company and Saluto Foods Corp.), for cash total¬ 
ing $4.0 million and for 174,022 shares of General Mills' common stock. 
The company also issued 101,104 shares of common stock in satisfaction 
of performance earnings payments, primarily with respect to the ac¬ 
quisition of York Steak House Systems, Inc. 

(d) As of May 25. 1980, General Mills was contingently liable for up to 
$7.5 million of additional performance earnings payments. The amount 
of payments will depend on actual earnings of the acquired com¬ 
panies. 

Sales, costs and earnings of businesses accounted for as 
purchases are included in results of operations from the 
dates of acquisition. Prior year financial statements have 
not been restated to reflect pooling transactions as the 
effect on operations would not be significant. Acquisi¬ 
tions in fiscal 1979 affected consolidated sales and earn¬ 
ings by less than 1% in the year of acquisition. 


Note Three: Inventories 

The components of year-end inventory are as follows: 

(In Millions) 

May 25, 
1980 

May 27, 
1979 

Raw materials, work in process, finished 
goods and supplies as follows: 

Valued at UFO 

Valued primarily at FIFO 

$ 203.8 
339.3 

$ 208.0 
293.8 

Total Inventories 

$ 543.1 

$ 501.8 


If the FIFO method of inventory accounting had been 
used in place of UFO, inventories (in millions) would 
have been $60.3 and $46.5 higher than reported at May 
25, 1980, and May 27, 1979, respectively. See Note 1-C 
for a description of inventory valuation policies. 


Note Four: Short-Term Borrowings 

The components of notes payable are as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

May 25, 1980 

May 27, 1979 


Average 
Interest 
Balance Rate 

Balance 

Average 

Interest 

Rate 

Foreign banks 

$ 52.1 13.3% 

$ 41.7 

10.2% 

U.S. commercial paper 

30.1 9.8 

_ 

_ 

Miscellaneous 

1.0 13.0 

2.3 

9.4 

Total 

$ 83.2 

$ 44.0 



The average balances outstanding, and the average 
interest rates incurred, were as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 

May 25. 1980 

May 27, 1979 


Average 

Daily 

Average 

Daily 


Balance 

Average 

Balance 

Average 


Out¬ 

Interest 

Out¬ 

Interest 


standing 

Rate 

standing 

Rate 

Foreign banks 

$ 57.6 

14.3% 

$ 56.2 

10.2% 

U. S. commercial paper 

47.1 

12.5 

96.0 

9.0 

Miscellaneous 

LI 

13.2 

.3 

6.6 

Total 

$ 105.8 


$152.5 
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The maximum amount of notes payable outstanding 
at any month end during fiscal 1980 and 1979 was $223.3 
million on November 25, 1979 and $267.0 million on 
November 24, 1978, respectively. To ensure the availability 
of funds, the company during the year maintained bank 
credit lines sufficient to cover its outstanding commercial 
paper. At May 25, 1980, the company had $35.0 million 
of such domestic lines available. These lines are on a fee- 
paid basis. As of May 25, 1980, foreign subsidiaries had 
$68.5 million of unused credit lines. The amount of the 
credit lines and the cost thereof are generally negotiated 
each year. 


Note Five: Long-Term Debt 



(In Millions) 

May 25, 

May 27, 


1980 

1979 

9%% sinking fund debentures, due March 1, 

2009 

$125.0 

$125.0 

8% sinking fund debentures, due February 15, 

1999 

82.9 

100.0 

8%% sinking fund debentures, due October 15, 
1995 

69.3 

73.7 

Three 25-year 4*4% promissory notes of $10 
million each, due May 1, 1982, May 1, 1983, 
and May 1, 1984 

30.0 

30.0 

4%% sinking fund debentures, due August 1, 1990 

16.4 

18.3 

8% sinking fund Eurodollar debentures, due 
March 1, 1986 

10.2 

11.3 

Other long-term debt 

56.2 

41.5 

Less unamortized bond discount 

(4.7) 

(4.8) 


385.3 

395.0 

Less amounts due within one year 

(7.8) 

(10.2) 

Total long-term debt 

$377.5 

$384.8 


The sinking fund and principal payments due (in mil¬ 
lions) on long-term debt are $7.8, $14.1, $24.7, $28.2 and 
$17.0 in fiscal years ending in 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984 
and 1985, respectively. 

The terms of the promissory note agreements place 
restrictions on the payment of dividends, capital stock 
purchases and redemptions. At May 25, 1980, $588.4 
million of retained earnings was free of such restrictions. 


Note Six: Changes in Capital Stock 


(Dollars In Millions) $0.75 Par Value 

Common Stock 

(70,000,000 Shares Authorized) 


Issued_In Treasury 



Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Balance at May 28, 1978 
Stock option and profit 

50,235,227 

$193.2 

468,778 

$12.7 

sharing plans 

Shares issued—other 

14,263 

1.3 

(21,510) 

(.5) 

(Note 2) 

168,146 

.2 

(288,458) 

(8.2) 

Balance at May 27, 1979 
Stock option and profit 

50,417,636 

194.7 

158,810 

4.0 

sharing plans 

Shares issued—other 

4,661 

.4 

(21,220) 

(.4) 

(note 2) 

Shares repurchased on 

96,315 

1.9 

— 

— 

open market 

- 

- 

150,822 

3.8 

Balance at May 25, 1980 

50,518,612 

$197.0 

288,412 

$ 7.4 


The shareholders also have authorized 5,000,000 shares 
of cumulative preference stock, no par value. None of 
these shares was outstanding during either fiscal 1980 or 
1979. If these shares are issued, the Directors may specify 
a dividend rate, convertibility rights, liquidating value 
and voting rights at the time of issuance. 

Certain unissued shares of common stock are potentially 
issuable for the following purposes: 


Number Of Shares 

May 25, 1980 May 27, 1979 

Stock options outstanding (Note 7) 

1,665,201 

1,736,662 

Purchase of minority interests (Note 2) 

170,404 

482,297 

Performance payments (Note 2) 

267,803 

344,498 

Incentive plans 

81,543 

84,172 

Stock options available for grant (Note 7) 

1,586,450 

47,050 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements, Continued 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Note Seven: Stock Options 

Under the company's 1975 stock option plan, options to 
purchase up to 1,200,000 shares of the company's common 
stock may be granted to officers and key employees. 
Options for a total of 86,450 shares are available for grant 
under the 1975 plan, which expires on August 31, 1980. 
Under the company's 1980 stock option plan, approved in 
September 1979, options to purchase up to 1,500,000 of 
the company's common stock may be granted to officers 
and key employees. Options for a total of 1,500,000 
shares are available for grant under the 1980 plan, which 
expires October 1, 1984. The options may be granted 
subject to approval of the Compensation Committee of the 
Board of Directors, at a price of not less than 100% of 
the fair market value on the date the option is granted. 
Options now outstanding include some granted under the 
1970 option plan which has expired and under which 
no further options may be granted. The 1975 and 1970 
plans both provide for termination of options at either five 
or ten years after date of grant. 

The 1975 plan also permits the discretionary granting 
of stock appreciation rights (SARs) in tandem with some 
options granted. Upon exercise of a SAR, the option 
is cancelled and the holder receives in stock or cash an 
amount equal to the appreciation between the option 
price and the market value of the stock on the date of 
exercise. This amount may not exceed the option price. 

On May 25, 1980, there were 290,360 SARs outstand¬ 
ing. The weighted average option price of the related 
stock options was $28.91. 

The 1980 plan permits the discretionary granting of 
performance units corresponding to stock options granted 
from February 1, 1979, until October 1, 1984. The value of 
performance units will be determined by growth in 
earnings per share over a three-year performance period. 
Holders may elect to receive the value of performance 
units as an alternative to exercising corresponding stock 
options. 


Information on stock options is shown in the following 
table: 



Shares 

Average Per Share 

Option Fair Market 
Price Value 

Total 
Fair Market 
Value 
(In Millions) 

Granted: 





1979 

223,600 

$26.30 

$26.30 (a) 

$5.9 (a) 

1980 

15,500 

24.00 

24.00 (a) 

0.4(a) 

Became exercisable: 




1979 

313,068 

29.50 

26.27 (b) 

8.2(b) 

1980 

242,266 

27.74 

22.39(b) 

5.4(b) 

Exercised: 





1979 

14,263 

24.87 

30.56(c) 

0.4(c) 

1980 

4,661 

19.74 

24.74 (c) 

0.1(c) 

Expired: 





1979 

35,567 

29.08 

_ 

— 

1980 

82,300 

28.90 

- 

- 

Outstanding at year-end: 




1979 

1,736,662 

28.45 

28.45 (a) 

49.4(a) 

1980 

1,665,201 

28.41 

28.41(a) 

47.3(a) 

Exercisable at year- 

end: 




1979 

1,222,795 

28.91 

_ 

_ 

1980 

1,395,301 

28.72 

- 

- 

(a) At date of grant. 

(b) At date exercisable. (c) At date exercised. 


Note Eight: Employees' Retirement Plans 


The company and many of its subsidiaries have retire¬ 
ment plans covering most domestic and some foreign 
employees. Company contributions of $30.3 million in 
fiscal 1980 and $25.1 million in fiscal 1979 were expensed 
by the company and are funded with cash. Amounts 
of the company contributions are actuarially computed or 
determined under plan provisions, depending on 
the nature of benefits provided by individual plans. 

The following aggregated information on the company's 
pension plans is based on the latest actuarial estimates. 

In most cases, the estimates were prepared as of 
January 1, 1980, and January 1, 1979. 


(In Millions) 

1980 

1979 

Actuarial present value of participants' accumulated 
benefits: 

Vested 

Non-vested 

$314 

25 

$270 

12 

Total 

$339 

$282 

Fair value of assets in trust funds and balance sheet 
accruals 

$296 

$248 

Unfunded vested benefits 

$ 32 

$ 33 
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Note Nine: Profit-Sharing Plans 

General Mills and certain of its subsidiaries have profit- 
sharing plans which function as incentives. These plans 
cover key individuals who have the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity to contribute to current earnings and successful 
future operations. 

The awards under these plans generally depend on 
profit performance in relation to pre-established goals, and 
are available either in cash shortly after year-end, or, 
in the case of performance unit accounts, in cash or stock 
for periods of up to seven years following a three-year 
performance period (see Note 7). These plans and payments 
are approved by the Board of Directors upon recom¬ 
mendation of the Compensation Committee. The Committee 
consists of Directors who are not members of General 
Mills' management. Profit-sharing expense, including 
current distributions and the 1980 performance unit 
accrual, was $6.4 million in fiscal 1980 and $5.1 million in 
fiscal 1979. 


Note Ten: Taxes on Income 

The provision for taxes on income is comprised of the 
following: 


(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1980 

1979 

Federal taxes 

$126.7 

$ 80.5 

U.S. investment tax credit 

(9.5) 

(7.1) 


117.2 

73.4 

State and local taxes 

15.2 

13.6 

Foreign taxes 

11.6 

18.7 

Deferred taxes 

2.6 

11.2 

Total taxes on income 

$146.6 

$116.9 

The deferred taxes above result from timing differences 
in the recognition of revenue and expense for tax and 
financial statement purposes. The tax effects of these 

differences are as follows: 



(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1980 

1979 

Depreciation 

$ 4.5 

$ 4.7 

Other 

(1.9) 

6.5 

Total deferred taxes 

$ 2.6 

$ 11.2 


The following table reconciles the U.S. statutory tax rate 
with the effective tax rate: 


Fiscal Year 
1980 1979 

U.S. statutory rate 

46.0% 

47.2% 

Investment tax credit 

(3.0) 

(2.7) 

State and local income taxes, net of 



Federal tax benefits 

2.6 

2.7 

Tax credit from termination of a business (Note 14) 

_ 

(3.8) 

Other 

.7 

.9 

Effective income tax rate 

46.3% 

44.3% 


Unremitted earnings of foreign operations amounting to 
$82.9 million are expected by management to be perma¬ 
nently reinvested. Accordingly, no provision has been 
made for additional foreign or U.S. taxes which would be 
payable if such earnings were to be remitted to the 
parent company as dividends. Provision has been made 
for additional taxes on undistributed earnings in excess 
of this amount. These additional taxes were not material 
in either fiscal 1980 or 1979. 


Note Eleven: Leases 

An analysis of rent expense by property leased, follows: 

(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1980 

1979 

Retail and restaurant space 

$13.4 

$10.5 

Office space 

6.6 

5.9 

Computers 

6.7 

5.6 

Warehousing 

5.1 

4.5 

Transportation and all other 

8.4 

7.4 

Total rent expense 

$40.2 

$33.9 


Some leases require payment of property taxes, 
insurance and maintenance costs in addition to the rent 
payments. Contingent and escalation rent in excess 
of minimum rent payments totaled approximately 
$2.9 million in fiscal 1980 and $2.0 million in fiscal 1979. 
Sublease income netted in rent expense was 
insignificant. 

Noncancellable future lease commitments (in millions) are 
$24.5 in 1981, $21.6 in 1982, $19.2 in 1983, $16.3 in 1984, 

$15.3 in 1985, and $84.2 after 1985, or a cumulative total of 
$181.1. Of this total, restaurant and retail leases account 
for 73%. The present value of future lease commitments, 
as of May 25, 1980, was approximately $116.1 million. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements, Continued 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Note Twelve: Sale of Smiths Food Group (U.K.) 

Effective January 1, 1979, General Mills, Inc., sold the 
Smiths Food Group (U.K.) operations to Associated 
Biscuit Manufacturers (U.K.). A pretax gain of $4.4 million 
($.05 per share) on the sale is included as a reduction 
of fiscal 1979 selling, general and administrative expenses 
in the consolidated statements of income. The Smiths 
Food Group (U.K.) operations reported sales of $97 mil¬ 
lion through the date of disposition during fiscal 1979. 


Note Thirteen: Litigation and Claims 

In management's opinion, there are no claims or litiga¬ 
tion pending at May 25, 1980, the outcome of which could 
have a significant effect on the consolidated financial 
position of General Mills, Inc., and its subsidiaries.The 
litigation with the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) is 
discussed below because of the significance of the 
company's cereal business. 

In 1972, the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) issued a 
complaint against General Mills, Inc., Kellogg Co., Gen¬ 
eral Foods Corporation and the Quaker Oats Company, 
alleging that the four companies share an illegal monop¬ 
oly of the ready-to-eat cereal industry. The four corn- 
ponies have denied the allegations. The FTC seeks relief 
in the form of divestiture of certain cereal-producing as¬ 
sets, licensing of cereal brands, and prohibitions of cer¬ 
tain present practices and future acquisitions in the ce¬ 
real industry. An FTC administrative law judge started 
hearing testimony in April, 1976. On February 24, 1978, 
the administrative law judge issued an order dismissing 
the complaint as to the Quaker Oats Company. In the 
spring of 1978, the FTC completed its presentation, and 
the companies commenced their case. Prior to the com¬ 
pletion of the defendants' case, the administrative law 
judge retired from government service and a new ad¬ 
ministrative law judge was appointed. The defendants 
have completed the presentation of their testimony. The 
new administrative law judge heard additional testi¬ 
mony from the American Federation of Grain Millers, 
AFLrCIO, in June of 1980. It is anticipated that the judge's 
decision will not be forthcoming until the fall of 1981. The 
judge's ultimate findings will then be reviewed by the 
FTC. Any adverse decision by the FTC will then be sub¬ 
ject to further review in the U.S. Federal courts. The 
Company expects the matter to take several more years 
and continue to involve costly litigation. In the opinion of 
General Mills' General Counsel, the Company's ready- 
to-eat cereal activities do not violate existing anti-trust 
laws. The Company will continue to contest the com¬ 
plaint vigorously. 


Note Fourteen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1980 and 1979 are 
as follows: 


(In Millions, except per share 
and market price amounts) 


Three Months Ended 


August 

November 

February 

May 

Fiscal 1980: 





Sales 

$973.0 

1,204.8 

975.4 

1,017.1 

Gross profit (a) 

$378.4 

476.8 

369.8 

366.8 

Net earnings 

$ 42.8 

61.7 

31.3 

34.2 

Net earnings per share 

$ .85 

1.22 

.62 

.68 

Dividends per share 

$ .29 

.33 

.33 

.33 

Market price of common 





stock: 





High 

$ 28% 

28 

26% 

28% 

Low 

$ 23% 

23% 

22% 
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Fiscal 1979: 





Sales 

$906.6 

1,094.6 

846.9 

896.9 

Gross profit (a) 

$341.4 

421.3 

312.1 

322.5 

Net earnings 

$ 43.2 

50.8 

22.7 

30.3 

Net earnings per share 

$ .86 

1.01 

.45 

.60 

Dividends per share 

$ .25 

.29 

.29 

.29 

Market price of common 





stock: 





High 

$ 34 Vs 

31% 

30% 

26% 

Low 

$ 29% 

28% 

25% 

24 


(a) Before charges for depreciation. 


The fourth quarter of fiscal 1980 includes a UFO inven¬ 
tory adjustment resulting from lower average inventory 
costs and decisions by various operations to reduce in¬ 
ventory levels in the face of a slowing economy. The 
UFO inventory adjustment resulted in a three-cent per 
share gain in the fourth quarter versus a three-cent per 
share reduction in the comparable 1979 period. The 
fourth quarter also includes the benefit of greater invest¬ 
ment tax credits than previously estimated which fell in 
the fourth quarter. The increased investment tax credits, 
which are in line with accelerating new fixed asset 
investments, benefited fourth quarter results by five- 
cents per share greater than the prior year fourth quarter 
benefit. 

During the second quarter of fiscal 1979, the Parker 
Brothers Division voluntarily recalled all of its Riviton 
construction toys because of two accidental deaths asso¬ 
ciated with the misuse of the product. The pre-tax cost of 
the recall was $8.9 million, of which $8.3 was recorded 
in the second quarter and the balance in the fourth 
quarter. 
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During the third quarter of fiscal 1979, company results 
were adversely affected by a $17.5 million pre-tax loss 
at Ship 'n Shore, an apparel subsidiary acquired in Sep¬ 
tember of 1977. The principal reasons were: (1) heavy 
returns of fall and holiday merchandise due to production 
problems with resultant late shipments to retailers and 
(2) major valuation adjustments revealed in an inventory 
taken in the third quarter. 

See Note 12 for a description of the impact of the sale of 
Smiths (U.K) in the third quarter of fiscal 1979. 


The fourth quarter of fiscal 1979 includes an $8.5 million 
after-tax benefit from the company's termination of its 
Kimberly Division women's apparel business. The busi¬ 
ness was acquired in fiscal 1973 in a pooling of interests 
transaction. The $3.2 million pre-tax loss with a normal 
tax benefit of $1.7 million is more than offset by a $10.0 
million tax credit. The tax credit results from a difference 
between the book accounting and tax basis of the Kim¬ 
berly investment, created in the pooling of interests 
transaction. 


Note Fifteen: Segment Information* 


(In Millions) 

Consumer 

Foods 

Restaurants 

Creative 

Products 

Fashion 

Specialty 
Retailing 
and Other 

General 

Corporate 

Items 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Fiscal 1980: 

Sales 

$2,218.8 

525.7 

647.0 

422.5 

356.3 

_ 

4,170.3 

Operating profits 

$ 210.5 

54.2 

60.1 

43.7 

26.4 

(78.3) 

316.6 

Identifiable assets 

$ 761.1 

269.1 

441.2 

231.2 

181.6 

128.2 

2,012.4 

Capital expenditures 

$ 80.6 

49.8 

34.7 

5.2 

19.3 

6.9 

196.5 

Depreciation expense 

$ 33.6 

14.3 

19.2 

3.9 

4.1 

2.8 

77.9 

Fiscal 1979: 

Sales 

$2,062.4 

436.3 

583.9 

360.4 

302.0 

_ 

3,745.0 

Operating profits 

$ 193.2 

42.6 

55.7 

20.3 

19.7 

(67.6) 

263.9 

Identifiable assets 

$ 686.5 

217.3 

367.9 

241.2 

154.7 

167.6 

1,835.2 

Capital expenditures 

$ 68.9 

31.0 

25.8 

9.8 

13.1 

5.5 

154.1 

Depreciation expense 

$ 31.9 

11.9 

18.8 

3.7 

3.2 

1.0 

70.5 


Tn Fiscal 1980, Bowers and Ruddy, Inc., and H. E. Harris & Co., Inc., 
became part of Specialty Retailing and Other. In prior years, these 
companies were included as a part of Creative Products. Data for fis¬ 
cal 1979 above and the information contained in the five-year segment 
table on page 35 have been restated to reflect this reclassification. 


(In Millions) 

U.S.A. 

Other 

Western 

Hemisphere 

Europe 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Other Items 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Fiscal 1980: 

Sales 

$3,649.2 

191.9 

308.5 

20.7 

_ 

4,170.3 

Operating profits 

$ 368.0 

20.4 

3.9 

2.6 

(78.3) 

316.6 

Identifiable assets 

$1,561.1 

118.9 

189.6 

14.6 

128.2 

2,012.4 

Fiscal 1979: 

Sales 

$3,187.5 

161.8 

377.8 

17.9 

_ 

3,745.0 

Operating profits 

$ 299.4 

16.6 

14.2(a) 

1.3 

(67.6) 

263.9 

Identifiable assets 

$1,384.2 

97.6 

172.6 

13.2 

167.6 

1,835.2 


(a) Includes the $4.4 gain on the sale of Smiths U.K. (see Note 12). 


Both inter-segment sales and export sales are immate¬ 
rial. Corporate expenses include interest expense, profit 
sharing and general corporate expenses. Corporate assets 
consist mainly of cash, time deposits, marketable securi¬ 
ties and investments in unconsolidated companies. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial 
Statements, Continued 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Note Sixteen: Accounting for Inflation (unaudited) 

During the last decade, an increased rate of inflation 
became a significant factor in both the U.S. and world 
economies. Traditional accounting procedures are based 
on the "historical cost" method, which generally means 
that each individual transaction is recorded at its origi¬ 
nal cash value, and is not subsequently adjusted to a 
different value. 

Historical Cost Method: Problems 

In periods of continuing rapid inflation, use of the tradi¬ 
tional method of accounting leads to two major prob¬ 
lems: (1) prior years' financial statements lose compara¬ 
bility to the current year's; and (2) recent financial 
statements are not a meaningful guide for tomorrow's 
requirements. 

In September 1979, experimental accounting regulations 
were published by the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board. They required that limited amounts of accounting 
data (as prepared by traditional procedures) be adjusted 
for inflation's effects by two different methods: (1) the con¬ 
stant dollar method; and (2) the current cost method. 

Constant Dollar 

The constant dollar method of adjustment restates tradi¬ 
tional, historical cost accounting results in an effort to ex¬ 
press each year's results in dollars of similar purchasing 
power. Selected past year's data are increased in 
proportion to the increase in the U.S. Urban Consumer 
Price Index since the time the data were first recorded 
at historical cost. 

Current Cost 

The current cost method of adjustment is a method of re¬ 
valuing the traditional results. Selected past years' data 
are revalued by an estimate of what each item would 
cost at the current time. General Mills used a combina¬ 
tion of specific indices, current price lists, and appraisals 
to estimate current cost amounts. 


Statement of Income , Adjusted for Inflation 

The experimental regulations define constant dollar and 
current cost earnings from continuing operations as in¬ 
cluding most income statement items at historical costs. 
Only fixed asset depreciation and cost of sales are in¬ 
creased for the effects of inflation. Earnings from continu¬ 
ing operations as adjusted for inflation under these regu¬ 
lations for General Mills' fiscal year ended May 25, 1980 
are shown below. 


(In Millions) 


Adjusted for 


Income 

Inflation 


Statement 

Constant 

Current 


As 

Dollar 

Cost 


Reported 

Method 

Method 

Sales 

$4,170 

$4,170 

$4,170 

Costs of sales (excluding depreci¬ 




ation) 

(2,579) 

(2,612) 

(2,586) 

Depreciation 

(78) 

(108) 

(112) 

All other expenses 

(1,196) 

(1,196) 

(1,196) 

Earnings before taxes on income 

317 

254 

276 

Taxes on income 

(147) 

(147) 

(147) 

Net earnings 

$ 170 

$ 107 

$ 129 

Effective tax rate 

46.3% 

57.9% 

53.3% 


Effects of Holding Assets and Liabilities 

General Mills maintains a net liability position with its 
"monetary" assets and liabilities (items that have a fixed 
amount of cash receivable or payable). In the same 
sense that a homeowner "benefits" in a time of inflation 
by repaying his home mortgage loan with "cheaper" 
dollars, General Mills had an unrealized fiscal 1980 
"gain" of approximately $69 million on its average 
net liability position. 


General Mills estimates that the inflation-adjusted 
amounts of its May 25, 1980 inventories and fixed assets 
are as follows: 


(In Millions) 


Adjusted to basis of: 


Historical Cost 

Constant Dollar* 

Current Cost 

Inventories 

$ 543 

$ 615 

$ 614 

Fixed assets 

748 

1,054 

1,198 

Total 

$1,291 

$1,669 

$1,812 


•Expressed in average fiscal 1980 dollars. 


Five-Year Trends 

Some of the above information, plus additional statis¬ 
tics, are summarized in the following five-year table. 
Several items for fiscal 1976, 1977, 1978 and 1979 were 
not practical to compute, and are indicated as not 
available (N/A). 
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(In Millions, except per share data) 

1980 

1979 

Fiscal year 

1978 

1977 

1976 

A. Historical-Cost Information (as reported in the basic financial statements): 

1. Sales 

$4,170 

3,745 

3,243 

2,909 

2,645 

2. Net earnings from continuing operations 

$ 170 

147 

129 

111 

98 

3. Earnings per share, from continuing operations 

$ 3.37 

2.92 

2.58 

2.25 

1.98 

4. Dividends per share 

$ 1.28 

1.12 

.97 

.79 

.66 

5. Market price per share, at year-end 

$27.88 

26.13 

29.88 

26.50 

27.38 

6. Net assets at year-end 

$1,021 

916 

815 

725 

640 


B. Constant-Dollar Information (expressed in average fiscal 1980 dollars): 


1. Average consumer price index for fiscal year 

229.6 (est.) 

203.5 

186.5 

174.8 

165.5 

2. Sales 

$4,170 

4,224 

3,992 

3,822 

3,669 

3. Net earnings from continuing operations 

$ 107 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

4. Earnings per share, from continuing operations 

$ 2.12 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

5. Dividends per share 

$ 1.28 

1.26 

1.19 

1.04 

.92 

6. Market price per share, at year-end 

$26.29 

28.00 

35.50 

33.75 

37.13 

7. Net assets at year-end 

8. Unrealized "gains" from decline in purchasing power of average 

$1,399 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

net amounts owed 

$ 69 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

C. Current-Cost Information (expressed in current costs of each year, 
inflated to average fiscal 1980 dollars): 

1. Net earnings from continuing operations 

$ 129 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

2. Earnings per share, from continuing operations 

$ 2.55 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

3. Net assets at year-end 

$1,542 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


4. Increases in current cost of fixed assets (land, buildings and equipment) 


and inventories: 

a. Pro forma increase, due to general inflation, as measured by the U.S. Urban 


Consumer Price Index 

$ 

217 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

b. Compare to: estimated actual increases in specific prices of assets held by 
General Mills 

c. Difference: excess of pro forma general inflationary increase, over estimated ac¬ 

$ 

147 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

tual specific increase 

$ 

70 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


The effects of acquisitions and dispositions in each year 
causes the sales data in the above table to not be fully 
comparable between years. For example, there are no 
sales in fiscal 1980 results for businesses disposed of or 
closed which accounted for $129 million (historical cost) 
in fiscal 1979 results. No acquisitions were consummated 
in fiscal 1980. 

Claimed Benefits and Uses 

Inflation-accounting advocates claim various benefits 
from the reporting of adjusted data: (1) better displays 
real growth; (2) gives improved insight into future cash 
needs; and (3) promotes the concept that no profit has 
been earned until current cost (or purchasing power) has 
been recovered. 

Such advocates further maintain that inflation-adjusted 
data may be useful in illuminating the conflicting de¬ 
mands of future cash needs. Pre-tax income is normally 
divided three ways: (1) to government; (2) to stockholders; 
and (3) retained by the company for investment (both re¬ 


placement and growth). All three cash users are experi¬ 
encing rapid inflation in their costs. Inflation-adjusted 
data may help illustrate the increased cash required by 
the company for future investment. 

Specific Cautions 

General Mills cautions that these claimed benefits and 
uses are still very controversial and unproven. The com¬ 
pany has undertaken operating philosophies, planning, 
and practices needed for General Mills to effectively 
combat the effects of inflation. Management, however, 
questions the worth of the above inflation-adjusted data 
for operational decisions. This is especially true because: 

1. The U.S. Urban Consumer Price Index is not a reliable 
measure of specific costs incurred by General Mills. 

2. Current costs cannot be used automatically to forecast 
actual replacements of assets due to uncertain timings, 
technological changes, financings, and other consider¬ 
ations. 

3. Different current cost estimating procedures between 
companies may affect comparability of the current cost 
data. 
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Ten Year Financial Summary—Before Restatements (As reported) 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Amounts in Millions, May 25, May 27, 

Except Per Share Data 1980 1979 


Operating Results (a) 


Sales 

$4,170.3 

$3,745.0 

Cost and Expenses: 



Cost of sales, exclusive of items shown below 

$2,578.5 

2,347.7 

Depreciation and amortization 

$ 81.1 

73.3 

Interest 

$ 48.6 

38.8 

Selling, general and administrative 

$1,145.5 

1,021.3 

Pre-tax earnings from continuing operations (g) 

$ 316.6 

263.9 

Net earnings 

$ 170.0 

147.0 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

4.1% 

3.9% 

Return on average equity 

17.6% 

17.0% 

Per common share (b) (c): 



Net earnings 

$ 3.37 

2.92 

Dividends 

$ 1.28 

1.12 

Taxes: income, payroll, property, etc. 

$ 4.66 

3.99 

Weighted average number of common shares (c) 

50.5 

50.4 

Financial Position 



Total assets 

$2,012.4 

1,835.2 

Land, buildings and equipment (f) 

$ 747.5 

643.7 

Working capital at year-end 

$ 416.3 

441.6 

Long-term debt (e) 

$ 377.5 

384.8 

Stockholders' equity 

$1,020.7 

916.2 

Other Statistics 



Working capital provided from operations 

$ 262.7 

237.5 

Total dividends—common and preferred stock 

$ 64.4 

56.1 

Gross expenditures for land, buildings and equipment 

$ 196.5 

154.1 

Research and development 

$ 44.4 

37.3 

Advertising media expenditures 

$ 213.1 

188.9 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits 

$ 781.2 

717.1 

Number of employees at year end 

66,032 

64,229 

Accumulated year-end UFO inventory reduction 

$ 60.3 

46.5 

Market price range—common stock (b) 

$28‘/4-19 

34‘/s-24 


(a) Certain amounts have been reclassified to make the fi¬ 
nancial information comparable with the May 25, 1980 
results. 

(b) Years prior to fiscal 1976 have been adjusted for the 
two-for-one stock split in October of 1975. 

(c) Includes common share equivalents. 

(d) In fiscal 1975, the Company changed from the FIFO to 
the UFO method of accounting for selected invento¬ 
ries. See Note 3. 

(e) Excludes current portion of long-term debt. 

(f) Net of accumulated depreciation and miscellaneous 
reserves. 

(g) Before discontinued operations and extraordinary 
items. 
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May 28, 

May 29, 

May 30, 

May 25, 

May 26, 

May 27, 

May 28, 

May 30, 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 


$3,243.0 

$2,909.4 

$2,645.0 

$2,308.9 

$2,000.1 

$1,593.2 

$1,316.3 

$1,120.1 

2,026.1 

1,797.5 

1,663.9 

1,537.7 

1,288.8 

1,010.7 

824.5 

698.6 

58.6 

48.1 

46.7 

41.8 

36.3 

34.7 

32.0 

27.5 

29.3 

26.7 

29.4 

36.2 

28.5 

18.3 

20.4 

20.1 

883.8 

807.9 

704.5 

546.7 

495.4 

395.6 

336.4 

285.7 

245.2 

229.2 

200.5 

146.9 

151.1 

133.9 

103.0 

88.2 

135.8 

117.0 

100.5 

76.2 

75.1 

65.6 

45.4 

43.9 

4.2% 

4.0% 

3.8% 

3.3% 

3.8% 

4.1% 

3.4% 

3.9% 

17.6% 

17.1% 

16.7% 

14.6% 

16.5% 

16.6% 

13.0% 

13.7% 

2.72 

2.36 

2.04 

1.59 

1.59 

1.40 

1.02 

.99 

.97 

.79 

.66 

.58% 

.53 

.50 

.48 

.45 

3.71 

3.43 

3.02 

2.35 

2.36 

2.07 

1.70 

1.46 

49.9 

49.6 

49.2 

47.8 

47.3 

46.9 

44.8 

44.3 


1,612.7 

587.0 

285.1 
259.9 

815.1 

1,447.3 

540.1 

298.2 
276.1 
724.9 

1,328.2 

471.5 

295.1 
281.8 

640.2 

1,205.6 

441.0 

276.8 

304.9 
560.5 

1,116.9 

379.4 
268.1 
298.2 

483.4 

906.1 
328.7 
179.0 

213.1 
425.4 

817.8 

318.6 
139.0 

230.6 

365.6 

750.0 

306.0 

140.5 

252.4 

332.7 

197.9 

174.2 

153.2 

124.2 

116.2 

111.5 

89.5 

76.2 

48.2 

39.1 

32.4 

27.8 

24.4 

23.0 

21.4 

19.8 

140.5 

117.1 

94.4 

99.8 

92.2 

56.6 

51.0 

60.4 

30.5 

29.9 

25.7 

22.9 

21.6 

19.0 

17.4 

14.6 

170.5 

145.6 

111.4 

70.5 

71.5 

74.2 

63.3 

54.0 

622.0 

541.2 

479.4 

402.7 

343.7 

296.8 

258.6 

224.0 

66,574 

61,797 

51,778 

47,969 

46,398 

40,651 

35,892 

32,556 

29.3 

18.7 

12.5 

15.9 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

31 Vi-26 V4 

35%-26% 

341/8-23% 

27%-14% 

33%-23% 

33%-24% 

26%-16% 

18%-12% 
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Managements 
Discussion and Analysis 
of Earnings 

Fiscal Year 1980 

Sales: Sales increased 11.4 
percent to $4,170.3 billion. 

This increase in sales reflects 
the disposition of the Smiths 
Food Group (U.K.) and 
travel businesses plus the 
closing of the Kimberly Divi¬ 
sion women's apparel 
operation. Excluding these 
businesses, which accounted 
for sales of $128.7 million in 
fiscal 1979 but none in fiscal 
1980, the sales gain would 
have been 15.3 percent. 

Each of General Mills' five 
major business segments 
achieved sales gains over 
fiscal 1979: 7.6 percent for 
Consumer Foods (formerly 
called Food Processing), 20.5 
percent for Restaurants, 

10.8 percent for Creative Prod¬ 
ucts, 17.2 percent for Fashion 
and 18.0 percent for Spe¬ 
cialty Retailing and Other. 
Approximately 75 percent of 
the overall sales gain re¬ 
sulted from price increases. 

Costs and Expenses: Costs 
and expenses increased 
$372.6 million or 10.7 percent 
over the prior year. This 
increase largely reflects the 
effects of cost increases 
plus volume growth in the 
company's products and 
services, with attendant in¬ 
creases in total raw material 
costs and other direct ex¬ 
penses. Selling, general and 


administrative expenses in¬ 
creased 12.2 percent to 
$1,145.5 million. Depreciation 
and amortization expenses 
increased 10.6 percent to 
$81.1 million due to increased 
fixed asset investments. In¬ 
terest expense increased 
$9.8 million, or 25.3 percent, 
reflecting higher interest 
rates experienced during the 
year and increased working 
capital requirements neces¬ 
sary to finance growth of the 
business. 

Analysis of Earnings: Net 
earnings increased 15.6 
percent to $170.0 million while 
earnings before taxes in¬ 
creased 20.0 percent as each 
of the company's five major 
business segments achieved 
gains in operating profits: 
Consumer Foods increased 
9.0 percent to $210.5 million, 
Restaurants increased 27.2 
percent to $54.2 million, 
Creative Products increased 

7.9 percent to $60.1 million, 
Fashion grew 115.3 percent 
to $43.7 million and Spe¬ 
cialty Retailing and Other 
was up 34.0 percent to $26.4 
million. Investment tax 
credits amounted to $9.5 mil¬ 
lion in fiscal 1980 as com¬ 
pared to $7.1 million in fiscal 
1979. The fiscal 1980 effective 
tax rate of 46.3 percent was 
near a normal level al¬ 
though higher than the fiscal 
1979 rate of 44.3 percent 
which included a benefit 
from the termination of the 
Kimberly Division women's 
apparel business, discussed 
below. 

Fiscal Year 1979 

Sales from Continuing Oper¬ 
ations: Sales increased 15.5 
percent. Gains over fiscal 
1978 were attained by each 
of General Mills' five major 
business segments: 10.8 
percent for Consumer Foods, 

22.9 percent for Restaurants, 


24.0 percent for Creative 
Products, 20.9 percent for 
Fashion, and 17.1 percent for 
Specialty Retailing and 
Other. Slightly more than 60 
percent of the gain resulted 
from price increases. 

Costs and Expenses from 
Continuing Operations: 

Costs and expenses in¬ 
creased $483.3 million, or 

16.1 percent, over the prior 
year. This increase reflects 
the effects of cost increases 
plus growth in volume of 
products and services with 
attendant increases in raw 
materials and other direct 
expenses. Depreciation and 
amortization expense in¬ 
creased 25.1 percent primar¬ 
ily because of increased 
fixed asset investments. In¬ 
terest expense increased 
32.4 percent reflecting higher 
interest rates and increased 
working capital requirements 
necessary to finance growth 
of the business. Selling, gen¬ 
eral and administrative ex¬ 
penses increased 15.6 per¬ 
cent and includes a $4.4 
million pretax gain on the 
sale of Smiths Food Group 
(U.K.) in the third quarter. 

Analysis of Earnings: Earn¬ 
ings from continuing opera¬ 
tions after taxes increased 

14.1 percent to $147.0 million. 
The effective tax rate was 44.3 
percent, down 3.2 percent¬ 
age points from the previous 
year principally because of 
the $10.0 million tax credit 
resulting from the fourth 
quarter termination of the 
Kimberly Division women's 
apparel business (see Note 

14 to Consolidated Financial 
Statements). 


Compared to the prior year, 
total operating profits from 
continuing operations in¬ 
creased 5.0 percent with 
gains reported by three of 
the five General Mills major 
business segments: 14.3 per¬ 
cent for Consumer Foods, 

18.7 percent for Restaurants 
and 85.8 percent for Spe¬ 
cialty Retailing and Other. 

Declines in the two other 
major business segments 
amounted to 8.1 percent for 
Creative Products and 48.6 
percent for Fashion. The 
decline in operating profits 
for Creative Products 
Group relates primarily to 
the voluntary recall of Parker 
Brothers' Riviton construc¬ 
tion toys. The pretax cost of 
the recall was $8.9 million. 
The operating profit decline 
for Fashion was primarily 
due to two factors: a $16.6 
million pretax loss at Ship 'n 
Shore and $3.2 million in 
costs associated with the ter¬ 
mination of the company's 
Kimberly Division women's 
apparel business. The loss at 
Ship 'n Shore was principally 
caused by heavy returns of 
fall and holiday merchandise 
due to production problems 
with resultant late shipments 
to retailers and major valua¬ 
tion adjustments revealed in 
an inventory taken in the 
third quarter of fiscal 1979. 

In fiscal 1979, net earnings 
increased 8.2 percent to 
$147.0 million. In fiscal 1978, 
net earnings were $135.8 
million and reflect the results 
of the discontinued Specialty 
Chemicals operations, in¬ 
cluding a $5.2 million after 
tax gain on the sale of that 
business. 
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Product Segment Data 

General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Fiscal Year 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

From Continuing Operations 
by Major Product Segment 
(In Millions) 

Amount 

% Amount 

% Amount 

% Amount 

% Amount % 


Sales 


Consumer Foods 

$2,218.8 

53.2 

$2,062.4 

55.0 

$1,861.6 

57.4 

$1,734.7 

62.3 

$1,633.6 

64.5 

Restaurants 

525.7 

12.6 

436.3 

11.7 

354.9 

10.9 

240.9 

8.7 

180.7 

7.1 

Creative Products 

647.0 

15.5 

583.9 

15.6 

470.7 

14.5 

384.6 

13.8 

329.0 

13.0 

Fashion 

422.5 

10.1 

360.4 

9.6 

298.1 

9.2 

218.5 

7.8 

193.7 

7.6 

Specialty Retailing & Other 

356.3 

8.6 

302.0 

8.1 

257.7 

8.0 

204.1 

7.4 

196.8 

7.8 


Total Sales from Continuing 


Operations 

$4,170.3 

100.0 

$3,745.0 

100.0 

$3,243.0 

100.0 

$2,782.8 

100.0 

$2,533.8 

100.0 

Earnings 

Consumer Foods 

$ 210.5 

53.3 

$ 193.2 

58.3 

$ 169.0 

53.5 

$ 163.2 

58.8 

$ 153.2 

62.1 

Restaurants 

54.2 

13.7 

42.6 

12.9 

35.9 

11.4 

25.7 

9.2 

23.6 

9.6 

Creative Products 

60.1 

15.2 

55.7 

16.8 

60.6 

19.2 

50.3 

18.1 

39.4 

16.0 

Fashion 

43.7 

11.1 

20.3 

6.1 

39.5 

12.5 

27.2 

9.8 

19.3 

7.8 

Specialty Retailing & Other 

26.4 

6.7 

19.7 

5.9 

10.6 

3.4 

11.2 

4.1 

11.1 

4.5 

Total Operating Profits from 

Continuing Operations 

394.9 

100.0 

331.5 

100.0 

315.6 

100.0 

277.6 

100.0 

246.6 

100.0 

General corporate expenses, 

exclusive of interest 

Interest expense 

(29.7) 

(48.6) 


(28.8) 

(38.8) 


(41.1) 

(29.3) 


(33.2) 

(25.7) 


(22.8) 

(28.7) 



Total Earnings from 
Continuing Operations 

Before Taxes $ 316.6 $ 263.9 $ 245.2 $ 218.7 $ 195.1 


Operating profits reported 
above indicate the relative 
contributions of General 
Mills' diversified operations 
to total earnings. They are 
not necessarily comparable 
to similar data from other 
companies since accounting 


practices may vary. Varia¬ 
tions between the sales and 
operating profits shown in 
these tables and similar 
amounts published in 
preceding reports are due 
principally to restatements 
and minor adjustments in 
the classifications of certain 
items. 
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Board of Directors 


E. Robert Kinney, 
Minneapolis, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer , 
General Mills, /nc. 

Betsy Ancker-Johnson, 
Warren , Michigan, 

Vice President Environmental 
Activities Staff, 

General Motors Corporation 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., 
Minneapolis, President and 
Chief Operating Officer 
General Mills , /nc. 

***Kenneth N. Dayton, 
Minneapolis, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, 

Dayton Hudson Corporation 

*]. Wilbur Feighner, 

Columbus, Georgia, 
Chairman of Board, 

Toms Foods 

N. Bud Grossman, 
Minneapolis, Chairman 
of Board and President, 
Gelco Corporation; 
Chairman of Board, 

Dyco Petroleum Corporation. 

Stephen F. Keating, 
Minneapolis, Former 
President and Chairman 
of Board, Honeywell Inc. 

Lewis W. Lehr, 

Sf. Paui, Chairman of Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
3M Company 

**Iames P. McFarland, 
Minneapolis, former 
President and Chairman 
of Board, General Mills, Inc. 

Louis W. Menk, 

St. Paui, Chairman of Board, 
Burlington Northern, Inc. 


John W. Morrison, 
Minneapolis, Chairman 
of Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
Northwestern National Bank 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 

Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Education 
and Family Resources, 
University of Nebraska 

William F. Pounds, 
Cambridge , Massachusetts, 
Dean, Alfred P. Sloan School 
of Management, 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Edward S. Reid, 

New York, New York, Partner, 
Davis Polk & Wardwell, 
Attorneys 

Waverly G. Smith, 

St. Paul, President and 
Chief Operating Officer, 

The St. Paul Companies, Inc. 

Donald F. Swanson, 
Minneapolis, Senior 
Executive Vice President, 
Restaurants and Consumer 
Non-Foods, 

General Mills, Inc. 

Richard L. Terrell, 

Naples, Florida, former Vice 
Chairman of Board, 

General Motors Corporation 



From left to right: 

Stephen F. Keating, Richard L. 
Terrell, E. Robert Kinney, Edward 
S. Reid, and Lewis W. Lehr. 



From left to right: 

N. Bud Grossman, H. Brewster 
Atwater, Jr., Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, 
John W. Morrison, and Waverly G. 
Smith. 


‘Retired July 1, 1980 
“Retired February 1. 1980 
’“Retiring September 1. 1980 


From left to right: 

J. Wilbur Feighner, William F. 
Pounds, Kenneth N. Dayton. Louis 
W. Menk, Betsy Ancker-Johnson, 
and Donald F. Swanson. 
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Board of Directors 

Committees 

Corporate Officers 


Executive Committee 

E. Robert Kinney, 

Joe R. Lee, 

E. Robert Kinney, Chairman 

Chairman of Board and 

Group Vice President, 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

‘Kenneth N. Dayton 

Chief Executive Officer 

Restaurants 

Stephen F. Keating 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., 

Bernard Loomis, 

‘James P. McFarland 

President and 

Group Vice President, 

Louis W. Menk 

Edward S. Reid 

Chief Operating Officer 

Creative Products 

Donald F. Swanson 

Donald F. Swanson, 

Arthur R. Schulze, 


Senior Executive Vice 

Group Vice President, 

Audit Committee 

President, Restaurants and 

Consumer Foods 

Louis W. Menk, Chairman 

Consumer Non-Foods 


Betsy Ancker-Johnson 


Preston Townley, 

Lewis W. Lehr 

F. Caleb Blodgett, 

Group Vice President, 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk 

Executive Vice President, 

Consumer Foods 

William F. Pounds 

Consumer Foods 

John V. Luck, 

Finance Committee 

Paul L. Parker, 

Senior Vice President, 

John W. Morrison, Chairman 

Executive Vice President and 

Technical Director 

N. Bud Grossman 

Chief Administrative Officer 


‘James P. McFarland 


Thomas P. Nelson, 

E. Robert Kinney 

‘Mark H. Willes, 

Vice President, Controller 

Louis W. Menk 

Executive Vice President and 


Waverly G. Smith 

Chief Financial Officer 

Clifford L. Whitehill, 

Donald F. Swanson 


Vice President, General 


Eugene E. Woolley, 

Counsel 

Compensation Committee 

Executive Vice President, 


Stephen F. Keating, Chairman 

Furniture and O-Cel-O 

James L. Weaver, 

‘Kenneth N. Dayton 


Treasurer; Vice President 

Lewis W. Lehr 

Walter R. Barry, Jr., 


Edward S. Reid 

Group Vice President, 

James M. Neville, 

Richard L. Terrell 

Consumer Foods 

Secretary 

Public Responsibility 

Jane Evans, 

*Eifective July 1. 1980 

Committee 

Group Vice President, 


Waverly G. Smith, Chairman 

Betsy Ancker-Johnson 

Apparel 


N. Bud Grossman 

James G. Fifield, 


‘James P. McFarland 

Group Vice President, 


John W. Morrison 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk 

Consumer Foods 

Robert W. Hatch, 


Nominating Committee 

Group Vice President, 


Richard L. Terrell, Chairman 
‘Kenneth N. Dayton 

Stephen F. Keating 

William F. Pounds 

Edward S. Reid 

“Retired February 1. 1980 
“Retiring September 1. 1980 

Specialty Retailing 





Consumer Foods 


Domestic 


Europe 


Canada 


Latin America 


Far East 



Operating Executives of General Mills Divisions and Subsidiaries 


David E. Kelby, 

Vice President, Director Control and 
Administration 


Mercedes A. Bates, 

Vice President, Marketing Services 
Division; Director, Betty Crocker 
Food and Nutrition Center 

Jason C. Becker, 

Vice President, 

Business Development 

Edward K. Bixby, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Golden Valley Division 

Ray E. Brunswig, 

President, Pioneer Products, Inc. 

Ivy Celender, 

Vice President, Marketing Services 
Division; Director, Nutrition Services 

Ross N. Clouston, 

Vice President; President, Gorton 
International Corporation 

Michael E. Cushmore, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Northstar Division 


James J. Feeney, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Sperry Division 

Charles W. Gaillard, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Big G Division 

Donald L. Knutzen, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
New Business Division 

Guy W. LaLone, Jr., 

Vice President, Group Director, 
Engineering and Administrative 
Services 

Thomas J. Lee, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Procurement Division 

Stewart F. Lyman, 

Vice President; President, 

The Donruss Co. 

Howard L. Ross, 

Vice President, General Manager. 
Grocery Products Sales Division 

Steven M. Rothschild, 

Vice President, Refrigerated Foods 
Division; President, Yoplait, U.S.A. 


Donald E. Ryks, 

Vice President, General Manager, 
Package Foods Operations Division 

James C. Simms, 

Vice President; President, 

GoodMark Foods, Inc. 

Patrick J. Smithwick, 

Vice President, Grocery Products 
Sales Division; Director, Trade Policy 
and Customer Relations 

Michael L. Tracy, 

Vice President; President, Tom's Foods 

Fletcher C. Waller, Jr., 

Vice President, Director, 

Marketing Services Division 

'Stephen H. Warhover 
Vice President, General Manager, 
Betty Crocker Division 

‘Effective July 28, 1980 


Lionel Cosse, 

Vice President and Regional 
Director; President and Director 
General, Biscuiterie Nantaise—BN, 
S.A: (France) 


Caspar B. M. dejong, 

Vice President and Regional 
Director; Managing Director, 
Smiths Food Group B.V. (Holland) 

Armand Vos, 

General Manager, Smiths Food 
Group S.A. (Belgium) 


J. Wolfgang Zach, 

Joint Managing Director, 
Feldbacher Backwarenfabrik 
Dr. Josef Zach GmbH * (Austria) 


John D. Herrick, Bruce O'N Hyland, 

Vice President, General Manager, General Manager, Blue Water 
Grocery Products and Lancia-Bravo Seafoods Division of Gorton 
Divisions; Chairman, General Mills 
Canada, Ltd. 


Paul J. Curran, 

Vice President, Director, Latin 
American and Export Operations 

Moises Benjamin, 

General Manager, Grandes Molinos 
de Venezuela, S.A.* 


Francisco Gamez D., 

General Manager, lndustria Harinera 
Guatemalteca, S.A., and lndustria 
del Maiz, S.A .* (Guatemala) 

Donald Halman, 

General Manager, 

General Mills De Panama, S.A .* 


Paul Kaufmann, 

General Manager, 

General Mills de Venezuela, S.A. 

Alfredo Montealegre, 

General Manager, Industrias 
Gem-lna, S.A* (Nicaragua) 


Motoshige Kobcryashi, 
Representative Director, President, 
General Mills Japan, Ltd. 


‘Partially owned 
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Consumer Non-Foods 


Restaurants 


Creative Products 

Domestic 


Europe 


Canada, Mexico, Australia 
and New Zealand 


Fashion Activities 

Apparel 


Accessories 


Specialty Retailing 

Other 

Furniture 

O-Cel-O 


Richard C. Edgley, 

Vice President, Director 

Control and Administration 

James H. Ruben, 

Vice President, Director New 

Business Development 


Ramon A. Gallardo, 

President, Casa Gallardo, Inc. 

Elliott S. Grayson, 

Vice Chairman, 

York Steak House Systems, Inc. 

Bemdt H. Gros, 

President, York Steak House 

Systems, Inc. 

William E. Hattaway, 

Vice President; President, 

Red Lobster Inns of America, Inc. 

Peter A. Markham, 

President, SigmaCon 

Randolph P. Barton, 

Vice President; President, 

Parker Brothers 

Joe Mendelsohn ID, 

Vice President; President, 

Kenner Products 

Arthur M. Peisner, 

President, Fundimensions 

Victor N. Rado, 

General Manager, European 
Operations 

Manuel P. Borras, 

Managing Director, 

PBP S.A. (Spain) 

Michel M. Caron, 

Chairman, 

Miro Meccano S.A./France Carte 

Colin E. Dunne, 

General Manager, 

General Mills, Inc.. 

German Branch (West Germany) 

Michael J. Bucher, 

General Manager, 

Benelux Operations 

Robert B. Simpson, 

Vice President; 

Managing Director, 

The Palitoy Company 

William J. Quinlan, 

General Manager, Non-European 
International Operations 

Kenneth F. Chapman, 

Managing Director, General Mills 
Creative Products Ltd. (Australia) 

Arnold B. Irwin, 

President, Kenner Products 
(Canada) Ltd. * 

Frederick Binder, 

President, 

Binder Tool and Mold. 

Canada 

John P. Eckert. 

Vice President; President, Lili-Ledy, 
S.A. de C.V. (Mexico) 

John F. Moore, 

General Manager, Parker Brothers 
Division of General Mills Canada, Ltd. 

Matthew D. Chamlin, 

President, 

Lord Jeff Knitting Co., Inc. 

Stanley C. Gillette, 

Vice President; 

President, Ship'n Shore, Inc. 

Richard N. Tarlow, 

Vice President; 

President, Foot-Joy, Inc. 


John B. Holmes, 

Vice President; 

President, David Crystal 


Norman Gatof. 

Vice President; Chairman, 

Monet Jewelers, Inc., Ciani and 
Lark Luggage Corporation 

Martin P. Krasner, 

President, Monet Jewelers, Inc. 

Joseph Pelavin, 

President, Lark Luggage 
Corporation 


James J. Casey, 

President, Eddie Bauer, Inc. 

William A. Dejonge, 

President, The Talbots. Inc. 

William D. Hawfield, Jr., 

General Manager. 

Bowers & Ruddy Galleries, Inc.* 

Kenneth Hoffman, 

President, Wallpapers to Go, Inc. 

Larry P. Kunz, 

President, 

LeeWards Creative Crafts, Inc. 

Wesley P. Mann, Jr., 

President, 

H. E. Harris & Company, Inc. 

Fred J. Batson, Jr., 

President, Kittinger 

Roger E. Hayes, 

President, Dunbar 

John F. Pastrone, 

President, Pennsylvania House 


Joseph W. Grieco, 
President 


‘Partially owned 
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Staff Executives of General Mills 


Company Officers 


Staff Vice Presidents 


Dean Belbas, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate 
Comm unications 

Harold W. Bock, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Analysis 


John L. Frost, 

Vice President , 

Director of Employee Relations 

James T. Hale, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Growth 


James L. Craig, M.D., 

Vice President, 

Director of Health and Safety 

William B. Darden, 

Vice President, Senior Consultant, 
Restaurants 

Donald M. Friborg, 

Vice President, 

Director of Industrial Relations 
William Haun, 

Vice President, Engineering Policy, 
Corporate Energy Coordinator 


‘William R. Humphrey, Jr., 

Vice President, Executive Director 
of the General Mills Foundation 

Cyrus E. Johnson, 

Vice President, 

Human Resource Environment 

Daniel G. McPherson, 

Vice President, Director of Quality 
Control, Product Safety and 
Nutrition Compliance 

“James Shannon, 

Vice President, Executive Director 
of the General Mills Foundation 

William K. Smith, 

Vice President, 

Director of Transportation 
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Verne C. Johnson, 

Vice President, Director of 
Corporate Planning 

James R. Pratt, 

Vice President, Director of Taxes 


Austin P. Sullivan, 

Vice President, 

Corporate Director of Public Affairs 

Stanley V. Tabor, 

Vice President, 

Director Corporate Real Estate 


‘Retired August 1, 1980 
“Effective August 1, 1980 
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Corporate Information 


General Mills Executive Offices 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 
Telephone: (612) 540-2311 

Transfer Agencies 

Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A., 111 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10015 

Office of the Company, P.O. 
Box 1113, Minneapolis, MN 
55440 

Registrars 

Common Stock: 

Citibank, N.A., 111 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10015 

Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Seventh 
and Marquette, 

Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Agent, Dividend 

Reinvestment Plan 

First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

P.O. Box A700 

Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 

Stockholders wishing 
information about the 
Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan may 
obtain a brochure by 
writing: General Mills, Stock 
Transfer Department, P.O. 

Box 1113, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 55440. Under this 
plan, General Mills pays the 
brokerage and service fees 
associated with the 
automatic reinvestment of 
stockholders' dividends. 

In the opinion of 

Management, the Financial 
Statements in this Annual 

Report to Stockholders 
include all significant 
financial data included in 
the Annual Report filed on 

Form 10-K with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
Stockholders may request a 
free copy of the Form 10-K 
annual report and schedules 
attached thereto by writing to: 
Secretary 

General Mills, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1113 

Notice of Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of General 

Mills, Inc., will be held at 10 
a.m., Central Daylight Time, 
September 22, 1980, in the 
auditorium of the Childrens 
Theatre Company, 2400 

Third Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The 

Notice of Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders and Proxy 
Statement is being mailed to 
reach stockholders on or 
about August 25, 1980. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

Stock Exchange Symbol: GIS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55440 
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